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A QUAKING WORLD. 


HE assassination of King Alexander of Yugoslavia and 

the death of the French Foreign Minister, M. Barthou, 

at Marseilles on October gth, have thrown Europe and 
the world back into the atmosphere of July 1914. While it is 
right to insist that the Marseilles outrage is not a second 
Sarajevo, it is wrong to imagine that the disappearance of 
King Alexander and, in some degree, of M. Barthou, can fail 
profoundly to affect the alignment of the forces that are 
striving against and those that are working for war. So intri- 
cate is the international position that it seems doubtful 
whether half a dozen statesmen in Europe possess the capacity, 
the knowledge and the experience to grasp its complexities. 
And notwithstanding the obvious differences between the 
circumstances to-day and those in July 1914, some features 
are common to both. Of these the first and the most urgent 
is that if, as in 1914, the European Governments which care for 
peace allow matters to drift while they gaze in bewilderment 
on a troubled scene, they may once more awake, too late, to 
find that events have passed beyond their control. I say this 
the more deliberately because I was convinced in July 1914 
that war might be averted by a clear intimation that Great 
Britain could not and would not stand aside should Austria- 
Hungary and Germany turn the Sarajevo murder into a 
pretext for war. Whatever influence I then commanded was, 
albeit unavailingly, used to that end. To-day there is scarcely 
room for doubt that if the British Government had been 
willing and able, even as late as the third week of July 1914, 
to say what it would do, the Great War might have been 
averted. Not less strongly do I now feel that only by a 
firm and timely British stand against war, a stand which 
would be supported by all the peace-loving elements in the 
world, can the dangers inherent in the present position be 
met and overcome. 

Unexpected in the time and place of its occurrence, the 
murderous outrage upon King Alexander could not in itself 
surprise careful observers of tendencies in Central and South- 
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Eastern Europe. For some years his life had been in danger— 
and he knew it. Well do I remember a conversation with 
Dr. Marinkovitch, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, at Geneva, 
in September 1930. King Alexander had abolished the Consti- 
tution and made himself dictator in January 1929. It was 
already plain that the dictatorship could not yield the results 
which the King expected, and he and his advisers were 
looking for a way out. Dr. Marinkovitch maintained that a 
return to constitutional and parliamentary methods must be 
gradual, and that a beginning might be made by restoring 
perhaps 25 per cent. of former liberties. I answered that, if I 
were King Alexander, I should tell my advisers that it must 
be one thing or the other. I should say: “ Twenty-five per 
cent. of constitutional freedom will satisfy nobody. It will 
leave me with all the odium and deprive me of some of the 
power. If things go wrong I shall be shot, not you. If you 
want some of the power, take it all and bear the responsi- 
bility, or leave me with the sole responsibility and the power 
alike.” 

“‘That is exactly what the King does say,’ 
Marinkovitch. 

“Then the King is more intelligent than you,” I replied. 

In September 1931 a “‘ twenty-five per cent.” Constitution 
was granted. When Dr. Marinkovitch asked me what I 
thought of it, I said: “‘ You are perpetuating a bad system.” 
Twice in the course of 1932 I received warnings from Yugo- 
slay acquaintances, both of them Serbians, that unless the 
methods of what was still a virtual dictatorship were radically 
changed “‘ anything might happen, at any moment, even the 
worst.” In the early autumn of that year I passed on these 
warnings to a Belgrade official who came, apparently on be- 
half of his Government, to consult me. I asked him to tell 
his superiors that my answer to both warnings had been that 
the assassination of the King would be the last and worst 
blunder that Yugoslavs could make. 

King Alexander may not have been entirely a free agent. 
He had to reckon with certain military influences: and the 
astute old Prime Minister, Pashitch, had contrived to com- 
promise him in connection with the executions that took 
place after the—apparently simulated—attempt upon the 
King’s life in 1917. But King Alexander probably came to 
understand, if he did not understand at the outset that, of all 
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forms of government, dictatorship is the most dangerous and 
the hardest to replace without disaster. He is believed to 
have urged his brother-in-law, King Carol of Roumania, not 
to imitate his example. As Primo de Rivera and ex-King 
Alfonso discovered, one cannot easily climb down from a scaff- 
olding of bayonets. The motives of a dictator may be pure 
and noble. But he needs agents, whose doings he cannot 
verify because he depends upon their reports; and their 
shortcomings or delinquencies are inevitably laid to the 
charge of their master. How many more lessons will rulers, 
and partisans of one-man systems of hypothetical “ effi- 
ciency,” need to learn before they comprehend that the margin 
of inefficiency in democratic and representative systems is the 
insurance premium that peoples pay against the risk of cata- 
strophe when a change of government is expedient! 

Only last August, it seems, King Alexander was advised— 
and well advised—to give up an intended visit to Zagreb, the 
capital of Croatia, because machinations against his life had 
been discovered. Those machinations were attributed to a 
group or gang of political extremists whose members were 
camped at Jankapuszta on the Hungarian side of the northern 
Croatian border; and the sudden closing of that border by 
the Yugoslav authorities, after certain “‘ frontier incidents ” 
that were discussed recently at Geneva, was alleged to be due 
to the operations of this gang. The Hungarian Government 
hastened, on the morrow of the Marseilles outrage, to repudi- 
ate “ all insinuations tending to construct any link whatever 
between this country (Hungary) and the tragic events of 
Marseilles.” It could hardly have done otherwise. But it 
would assuredly have done better not to lay itself open to 
suspicion by its undeniable toleration—to say the least—of 
the plottings at Jankapuszta. 

In normal times such conduct on the part of an ostensibly 
friendly Government would be looked upon as a flagrant 
breach of international law. But times are not normal. 
Violence, official and other, does duty for law in more than 
half the continent of Europe. Besides Hungary, Fascist Italy 
long maintained groups of Croat and other political desper- 
adoes in Italian Adriatic centres, under the supervision of a 
notorious personage, and these groups may well have been 
concerned in the rising in the Croatian province of Lika about 
a year ago. Subsequently, when the Hitlerite menace to 
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Austria began to disquiet Signor Mussolini, and Nazi emiss- 
aries, including the late Captain Roehm himself, were seen to 
be busy in Yugoslavia, the funds for this Italian organisation 
were curtailed and its operations damped down. But even 
these offences against international decency were less flagrant 
than the training and equipment in Southern Germany of a 
Nazi “ Austrian Legion” in readiness for the projected 
Hitlerite assault on Austria. Nor can Yugoslavia be held 
entirely blameless. There have been and still are some 3,000 
Austrian and German Nazis on Yugoslav soil, not far from 
the Carinthian border. Since the end of July, at all events, 
this ‘‘ Carinthian Legion ” has been tolerated if not encour- 
aged by sundry Yugoslav authorities. While it may be true 
that its members are paid and equipped exclusively by Nazi 
Germany, and trained by German officers, it is not less true 
that their very presence within the Yugoslav frontiers has 
been a standing menace to such precarious tranquillity as 
Austria may be said to enjoy. 

Of these unseemly and dangerous doings the British Gov- 
ernment has doubtless been informed, though the public, 
upon whose alleged “ opinion” official action may depend, 
has not been made aware of them. Yet they formed the sub- 
stratum of the Central European situation even before the 
murder of Dr. Dollfuss, the Austrian Chancellor, on July 25th, 
and the simultaneous Nazi attempt to capture the Govern- 
ment of Austria. Our people were told, indeed, that this 
attempt had created a highly critical position. They did not 
know why the position was so critical, or that the mobilisa- 
tion of more than 100,000 Italian troops on the Austrian border, 
ostensibly in readiness to uphold Austrian independence by 
force of arms, was accompanied by a concentration of Yugo- 
slav troops in readiness to forestall or to resist an Italian 
occupation of strategic points in Carinthia that are held to 
be vital to the defence of North-Western Yugoslavia. The 
crisis was more acutely Italo-Yugoslav than Italo-German 
or even Austro-German. Nor is the British public quite sure 
what all this Austrian trouble is about or whether our Govern- 
ment have been wise to declare that ‘‘ Austrian independence 
is essential.” Why cannot we hold aloof from these miserable 
squabbles in Central Europe and flatly decline to let our- 
selves be dragged into the mess by the League of Nations or 
otherwise ? 
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The answer is that if the peace of Europe be broken at any 
point there may be no means of localising the conflict, and 
that one overriding consideration prevents and must always 
prevent us from looking upon a European war as a solely 
“foreign ” affair. This consideration is care for our own 
safety which could not fail to be affected by any notable 
change in the political or territorial configuration of the 
Continent. We have only to ask ourselves where we should be 
if France and Belgium were smashed. For some years we 
were disposed to look upon this matter as chiefly the concern 
of France, to deride or to deplore the French mania for 
“security,” to speak with contempt or irritation of French 
“satellites ” in Eastern, Central and South Eastern Europe, 
to toy with the idea of ‘‘ Treaty revision,” and generally to 
behave as though Continental nations ought to be grateful 
for our high-minded and disinterested advice without asking 
us to take any practical interest in their troubles. For a long 
time the leading organs of our Press made light of the stealthy 
rearmament of Germany. ‘They supported Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in conceding “ equality of rights” to Germany at 
Geneva in December 1932, and appeared to imagine that this 
theoretical concession would satisfy German cravings and 
would not forthwith be turned to positive account. When, on 
October 14th, 1933, Herr Hitler suddenly decided to with- 
draw from the Disarmament Conference and from the League 
because the German interpretation of this “ graceful con- 
cession”? was not accepted by Great Britain and France, 
British public opinion received a serious shock—and broad- 
cast voices adjured us to ask ourselves whether something 
more could not be done to soothe German susceptibilities. 

These curious tendencies prevailed also in some official 
quarters and, most noticeably, in leading financial circles up 
to the Hitlerite “ clean-up ” on June 30th and the following 
days. That bloody process did alter British public feeling, 
and would have altered it still more if our Press had reported 
the approximate truth that the German “ purge ” cost the 
lives, not of 77, as Herr Hitler stated to his Reichstag, but 
of well-nigh 1,200 adherents and opponents of the Nazi 
régime. It is true that, weeks before this spectacular exempli- 
fication of Nazi quality, British Cabinet Ministers had been 
disconsolately weighing proofs of Germany’s aggressive 
designs, and had been wondering what ought to be done. 
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Plans for strengthening our aerial defences were drawn up and 
preparations made for carrying them out by degrees. Few 
hints of official anxiety were, however, publicly given until 
Mr. Baldwin startled the House of Commons by declaring 
that “ our frontier is on the Rhine.” 

Technically, if the Locarno Treaty be taken at its face 
value and construed with a maximum of good faith, Mr. 
Baldwin’s statement cannot be gainsaid. But a wider view of 
national interests warrants the assertion that our political 
frontier is wherever European peace is threatened. By this 
I do not mean that we should undertake or accept military 
commitments or incur obligations to intervene wherever and 
whenever hostilities may threaten to break out. What I mean 
is that our national interests require us—and the whole 
British Commonwealth—to take the lead in creating a united 
front of peace-loving nations against war and war-makers 
everywhere. It is not enough to be tardily alarmed at the 
terrific speed and vast extent of German rearmament, 
deeply significant though they are. Nor can it suffice that 
The Times should admit, as it admitted on October 4th, that 
“There cannot indeed be any real doubt that the primary 
causes of the upward tendency of armaments have been 
Japanese policy in the Far East, and the deliberate rearma- 
ment of Germany under the Hitler régime.” These two 
connected causes, with their natural effects, were perceived in 
the autumn of 1931 by all who understood that, in failing to 
uphold the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact against the 
methods of Japan in Manchuria, Great Britain and France 
were gratuitously abandoning the first line of defence of 
peace and security in Europe. Now The Times assures us that 
the number of regular soldiers in Germany has been raised 
to approximately 300,000 and that “ some day or other the 
Military Clauses of the Treaty of Versailles will be denounced.” 
German military estimates, it points out, show a huge increase 
over those of the pre-Hitler years ; preparations for gas war- 
fare have certainly not been retarded and “ it would probably 
be a moderate estimate to say that Germany possesses a 
thousand aeroplanes convertible to military use.” 

Thus we are at length being told something of the truth 
about German military preparations though, if detailed in- 
formation in my possession be any guide, the half has not 
yet been said. I think it would be a moderate estimate 
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to state that Germany possesses more than 2,000 military 
aeroplanes, or aeroplanes convertible to military use; that 
the published estimates of her military expenditure represent 
only a fraction of her real outlay on armaments ; that behind 
her 300,000 highly trained Regulars she has some millions of 
men wholly or partly trained; that in no country is the 
proportion of skilled pilots to the population so high as in 
Germany ; that her preparations for gas and bacteriological 
warfare are far advanced, both in quality and quantity ; 
and that the will to utilise these resources, so as to deal 
paralysing blows without warning in any direction, will not 
be lacking whenever the favourable hour is thought to have 
struck. If our Government were to tell the country all it 
knows of German readiness for war, it would spread alarm 
wide and deep. Hence, perhaps, its reticence. 

Nor is it only the military situation that has turned in 
favour of Germany during the past twelve months. The 
political situation on the Continent has been radically altered 
since the conclusion of the Polish-German pact of non- 
aggression last winter. Whether or not the Franco-Polish 
Treaty of Alliance remains in force, it seems to have been 
superseded in practice by a working alliance between Pilsudski 
and Hitler, if not between Poland and Germany—even the 
press of the two countries is now being “ co-ordinated ”— 
and for this the authors and supporters of Mussolini’s defunct 
“Four Power Pact” have chiefly themselves to thank. Of 
that Pact the undisguised object was to promote “ Treaty 
revision,” with especial regard to the Polish “‘ Corridor.”? Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who flew with Sir John Simon to Rome 
to receive the draft of this Pact early in March, 1933, described 
it to the House of Commons on March 23rd, 1933, as having 
‘as its general purpose, peace, and its big and almost only 
detail revision of Treaties”? ; and though he felt it would 
need retouching so as to allow the nations whom Treaty 
revision would affect to have some say in the matter, he 
thought that “the most effective work for peace which has 
been done since the War will have been accomplished ” under 
the Italian plan. 

In reality the Italian plan began the most effective work 
of European disintegration that has been done since the War. 
Poland straightway refused to have anything to do with it, and 
suspended the appointment of a new Ambassador to Rome. 
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M. Titulescu, the Roumanian Foreign Minister, came to 
London as the special Ambassador of the Little Entente to 
inform Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John Simon on April 
6th, 1933, that “Treaty revision means war.” Dr. Benes 
simultaneously intimated to the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Paul-Boncour, that while France had a perfect right to 
sign the Four Power Pact, she would strike out her signatures 
to her treaties with her Central and South-Eastern European 
allies by the same stroke of her pen if she exercised that 
right. So the Four-Power Pact was whittled down, hedged 
about by restrictions and presently died of suffocation. 

But Herr Hitler was quick to profit by the dismay and re- 
sentment it had caused; and when Poland, thrown back 
upon her own resources and exposed to German agitation 
against “‘ the Corridor,” asked him bluntly whether he wanted 
war to-morrow, next year, in five years or in ten, he promptly 
concluded with her a ten-years’ pact of non-aggression which, 
with all its obvious advantages for Poland and despite the 
harmlessness of its published terms, seems to be flanked by 
tacit or explicit conditions that make Marshal Pilsudski a 
working partner of Herr Hitler and, at least, a sleeping part- 
ner in Hitlerite designs upon Austria. 

“Treaty revision”? forsooth! Every politician on the 
Continent, and every British public man whose brains are 
not addled, knows that unless and until war has been effec- 
tively ruled out as a means of settling international differences, 
to talk of territorial treaty revision is to talk of war. None 
knows this better than Mussolini who, in truth, has more 
reason to fear “ treaty revision” than anybody else. Yet he 
has intrigued with Hungary for it, ostensibly in the interests 
of “justice for Hungary ” though really in order to worry 
Yugoslavia and the Little Entente ; and as late as Saturday, 
October 6th, he mitigated the good effects of his otherwise 
conciliatory speech at Milan by telegraphing to the Hungarian 
Prime Minister, General Goemboes, that in speaking of 
“ peace with justice ” he had Hungary in mind. 

Allowances must be made for the Italian “‘ Duce.” He is in 
a tight place, politically and economically as well as financially. 
The courtesy he has shown to the Yugoslav warship bearing 
the remains of the late King Alexander back to Yugoslavia, 
and his orders to the Italian Press not to report Yugoslav 
demonstrations against Italy, are all to the good. Moreover, 
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while he preaches war and extols it as “the supreme court 
of peoples,” no ruler of any European country fears it more. 
Had M. Barthou lived he might have brought about an Italo- 
Yugoslav understanding under French auspices, and might 
thus have eased international tension for a while. But, with 
all respect for the dead statesman’s acknowledged merits, I 
have never been able to look upon his methods without mis- 
giving or to feel that his efforts to encircle Germany would 
not one day end by giving Hitler the knife by the handle. 

M. Barthou’s outstanding achievement was his patronage 
of the admission of Soviet Russia to the League of Nations. 
As things stand, the British Government was wise in support- 
ing this potential increase of the League’s strength. The 
League has steadily refused, perhaps rightly, to set itself up 
as a censor of manners and morals among its members. After 
having been silent upon the misdeeds of Italian Fascism and 
(save for Mr. Ormsby Gore’s courageous and timely utter- 
ance last year) upon the graver misdeeds of Nazi Germany, 
it could not well ostracise Soviet Russia without labelling 
itself the champion of capitalist morality. The League’s chief 
object is to prevent war, if it cannot organise peace. Russian 
membership of its Council, particularly in view of the Russian 
pacts of non-aggression with so many neighbours, is certainly 
not a disadvantage ; and whatever its influence may be upon 
the position in the Far East, it may have a sobering effect 
both upon Poland and upon Hitlerism. 

But developments such as these are and must remain make- 
shifts and palliatives until some great nation has the pluck 
and the vision to tackle the prevailing evil at its root. This 
evil is the growing belief in the likelihood, nay, the inevita- 
bility, of war. If things be allowed to drift, I believe war, 
sooner or later and perhaps sooner than later, to be likely. 
I do not believe it inevitable if the peril be stoutly faced 
without loss of time. If war comes it will come, without dec- 
laration, by swift aerial attack. The attack will be so devised 
as to paralyse its victims by clouds of incredibly potent poison 
gas, billions of deadly bacteria and tens of thousands of 
thermite bombs. Against it there will be no effective defence. 
Should its objects escape utter paralysis, they may take 
reprisals and help to devastate Europe. The only chance of 
preventing war is forthwith to organise so overwhelming a 
preponderance of anti-war forces as to make it certain that no 
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ageressor could hope to prevail against them. This ought to 
be done on the principle that war is a crime in regard to which 
no civilised people can think of being neutral. 

If the British Government would submit to the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions a policy framed in this sense, inform 
the United States of it without asking for American approval 
and, as soon as the Dominions had assented, would invite 
the peace-loving nations of the world to adhere to it, the 
whole atmosphere would be changed overnight. Then we 
might begin to think of “‘ peace with justice ” all round. 

WIcKHAM STEED. 


KING ALEXANDER: A MEMOIR. 


HE first long talk I had with the late King Alexander 

was in March 1919, although I had been presented to 

him on previous occasions when he was little more than 
a schoolboy and, again, when he became Crown Prince Regent 
of Serbia. It was only a few months after the proclamation of 
the united Kingdom of the Southern Slavs, and Belgrade still 
bore the aspect of a war-riven, ruined city. The Royal Palace, 
partly destroyed by shell-fire and generally uninhabitable 
after the departure of the Austro-Hungarian forces, had been 
sufficiently repaired only to hold the National Assembly in 
the large throne-room, and the Prince Regent had taken u 
his quarters across the way in a private house which had also 
not escaped enemy bombardment and a looting soldiery. 

From a very dilapidated vestibule I was ushered straight 
into a once beautiful drawing-room whose furniture displayed 
sabre slashings across its damask upholstery and roughly 
darned hangings. The audience was timed for five o’clock, 
and on the stroke of the hour a slim young man in uniform 
walked in briskly. 

“I am very glad to see you,” said the Crown Prince Regent 
of Yugoslavia, as he held out his hand. “I know that you 
were in Serbia with your mother during the occupation, and 
I want to hear how you managed to carry on your secret 
relief work in spite of the vigilant eye of the enemy.” 

We spoke of those terrible years when Serbia was over- 
run by three armies, and he listened with evident satisfaction 
while I recounted what he already knew about the fortitude 
of the people and their undying faith in the Serbian Army and 
ultimate victory. In grateful terms the Prince then recalled 
the generosity of the British organisations which had allevi- 
ated the sufferings of the Serbs both on their own soil and in 
exile. 

This gave me the opportunity of begging a favour. I told 
H.R.H. that I would take his message of appreciation back to 
England, but that there were a number of distinguished 
English men and women who would like nothing so much as 
a signed portrait of himself. I quote this little incident 
because it shows what I often experienced afterwards, that he 
was a man of detail and true to his word: “ If you will send 
me a list of these persons I will let you have photos for them 
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in a day or two.” Twelve signed photographs of Crown Prince 
Regent Alexander reached me within the week, and I had the 
privilege of distributing them later to the friends in London 
for whom they were intended. 

In those days Alexander’s hair and moustache were jet- 
black, and his oval, weather-tanned face, with its dark- 
brown eyes behind their pince-nez, was that of a young man 
exuberant with energy and confidence for his future tasks. 
Already he was shouldering heavy responsibilities, but he 
counted on the goodwill and intelligent support and co- 
operation of all those who had helped to establish the new 
Kingdom. Later years registered a marked change in Alex- 
ander’s countenance. Energy he possessed to the end, but it 
developed into balanced vitality and virile devotion to duty, 
instead of remaining the easy assurance of an optimist. His 
hair was rapidly growing grey. 

In the spring of 1924 I was received in a joint audience by 
King Alexander and Queen Marie, and never have I seen two 
happier-looking people together than were the young Queen 
with her golden hair and radiant complexion and her soldier 
husband. When King Alexander opened his cigarette-case the 
Queen laughingly told me that she preferred her own brand 
which was not so strong. Both were interested in my recent 
tour of the United States, and the Queen asked me questions 
about American child welfare centres and made some re- 
marks about similar institutions in England, which revealed 
an amazing knowledge and deep interest. Queen Marie had 
already started those social services in Yugoslavia which have 
developed so successfully under her guiding hand. 

Once when the Queen and the Royal children were on holi- 
day in Slovenia and the King had been detained on State 
business, he received me at the little country residence of 
Topola. It was a broiling July afternoon, and when I alighted 
from the car I was taken into the garden where the King was 
waiting for me in a shady summer house. “I am sorry to 
have made you come out so far in this heat,” he said, “ but I 
know you have been travelling in Southern Serbia and I rather 
wanted to hear your impressions. We that are always in the 
country are less able to gauge the changes and improvements 
which strike a newcomer so readily.” This was so character- 
istic of King Alexander. The humblest had access to him, 
and he liked to hear even their opinions and suggestions. The 
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King poured out tea for me and he himself toyed with silver 
knife and fork and a ripe fig. He gave me two hours of his 
time on that occasion, and then accompanied me across the 
garden to the house where he instructed a waiting A.D.C. to 
show me the church which stands high on the hill overlooking 
Belgrade. The King was often wont to spend a quiet hour of 
prayer and meditation in this beautiful Byzantine edifice, 
where his remains now lie beside those of his ancestors. 

Alexander had deep religious convictions and whilst re- 
maining a devout member of the Orthodox Church he always 
showed great understanding and appreciation for the needs of 
his Catholic subjects. He knew that I myself was a Catholic, 
and that I was connected with many Catholic activities in 
Yugoslavia, and he often spoke to me with sympathy and 
interest of our problems and efforts. He was eager, too, for 
closer co-operation between the two great Christian denomina- 
tions, and I remember once when we were speaking of this 
that he quoted a passage from St. Paul. I must have appeared 
somewhat bewildered for he laughingly added: “ Now you 
don’t remember where that comes in! ” and he promptly gave 
me chapter and verse. 

The last time I saw him was in June at Dedinye Palace in 
the large study where I had often been before. Sitting at 
the desk he had his back to the window and faced the door. 
In the centre of the room was a settee with a small round 
table in front of it and two armchairs. Flowers, as always, 
abounded in large vases; they were of his own cultivation, 
for gardening was one of his hobbies. When I was shown in 
the King left his desk and came forward to meet me with that 
reassuring smile of welcome which has so endeared him to his 
subjects. He motioned me to one of the armchairs and he 
sat down opposite. Offering me a cigarette he gaily asked me 
if I could distinguish the flavour of Bulgarian from Yugoslav 
tobacco. “ You must have one of each and then tell me 
which you think is milder,” he added. I noticed that he 
had no patent lighter, but used ordinary matches. Lighters 
are not encouraged in Yugoslavia as they injure the match 
trade, and so King Alexander set an example to smokers. 

I had just been to Angora and the King questioned me on 
what I had seen. Then he told me of the trip which the 
Queen and himself had made to Constantinople in the spring, 
adding : “ It was the first time that I had the opportunity of 
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going to that part of the world. I had always wanted to see 
it, and I am glad that Yugoslavia has now been able to 
start friendly co-operation with Turkey.” He dwelt on the 
importance of the Balkan Pact, and touched on the subject 
of Bulgaria and the forthcoming visit. He spoke with affection 
of King Boris and Queen Joanna, his cousin, and said how 
greatly Queen Marie and himself were looking forward to 
their journey to Sofia. 

Whenever Queen Marie was mentioned a happy smile lit up 
King Alexander’s face and he always showed pleasure when 
one ventured to make a remark about the Royal children. 
On that bright June day when I saw King Alexander for the 
last time I could not help noticing that, although he appeared 
to be in excellent health, the lines about his mouth and cheeks 
had grown deeper and the iron-grey hair of last year had 
grown almost white. But his face did not look old—a face 
which so readily relaxed into a smile could never really age— 
yet in repose it wore a look of gravity and poise which I had 
not seen before. 

During the last few years of his life King Alexander had 
certainly tasted much sorrow and endured much moral 
anguish. How often were his noblest and most selfless inten- 
tions misinterpreted and used against his character! He was 
aware of criticism and of hostility, and although fearless for 
himself in his endeavours, he desired explanations and frank 
discussions which could set matters right. 

Something that King Alexander said to me in this last inter- 
view confirms me in my belief that he was neither headstrong 
nor prejudiced as people said during his lifetime (and as they 
will no doubt increasingly say now that he is no more). It 
was with reference to a prominent person whom he had re- 
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is genuine,” said the King, “ and he is the type of 
man whom I would encourage to say anything he liked to 
me.” 

“ But surely, Sir,” I ventured, “ you always want people 
to tell you the truth?” “TI certainly do,” replied the King. 
“I must have the truth, but from those only who bring it 
before me in a sincere desire to help me to remedy what is 
wrong. But I do not want those so-called truths which are 
told me with the express object of making me feel that all I 
do is a mistake. I have had people who come to criticise for 
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the mere satisfaction it gives them, and who are not really 
sincere. What use can they be? Honest critics and helpers, 
yes! Mere carpers, no!” said the King with a slight tone of 
bitterness. 

Speaking with King Alexander this last time—although I 
cannot say that I had any presentiments—I felt that he had 
placed himself completely at the service of his country, and 
that neither personal ambition nor thought of safety played 
any part in the scheme which he had before him. He believed 
in the necessity of a policy of peace with Yugoslavia’s im- 
mediate neighbours and, as he hinted to me on this occasion, 
such a policy could not be universally popular as long as 
memories of war and disputes and disagreements persisted. 
There was much to forget and to overlook when striving for a 
great purpose, and the King said these words deliberately : 
“One must even take risks, nothing is achieved without 
risks.”” Had he any immediate premonitions of disaster as he 
spoke? I donot think so, but he knew that his life was always 
in danger. 

King Alexander, Hero and Martyr, as he will ever be called 
by his people, has now passed away to a higher life, but he 
has accomplished the main part of his task, that of unifying 
the Southern Slav people. His son, King Peter II, for whom he 
made such ample provision in his Will, already has the love of 
the nation and he will have it in a larger measure still, be- 
cause of the disproportion of his years to the burden that has 
fallen upon him. Queen Marie possesses the warm-hearted 
attachment of her late consort’s subjects, and as his widow 
she can count on their constant loyalty and support. 

As I took my leave of King Alexander on the threshold of 
his study, less than four months ago, his parting words to me 
were: “ Remember that all those who are devoted to Yugo- 
slav ideals are my friends, and you are one of them.” I bid 
him now a last farewell with deep sorrow, but it is a sorrow 
tempered with that hope and confidence in the future of 
Yugoslavia which he always inspired. 

Ave Alexander atque vale, your labours and your sacrifice 
have not been in vain. 

ANNIE CHRISTITCH. 


BULGARIA UNDER THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT. 


N May 1o9th the Bulgarian nation awoke to find a new 

Government in power, the change having taken place 

in one night, without bloodshed and without a hitch. 
For over a week Sophia had been in the throes of a ministerial 
crisis, but discontent with the system of party politics had 
existed throughout Bulgaria for over a year. One must admit 
that the party system in Bulgaria has ended in complete 
failure. This small agricultural country has the highest 
percentage of educated youth of the Balkan States, and as 
industry is still under-developed owing to lack of capital, the 
educated class have had few prospects of employment outside 
Government jobs or political work. The result has been an 
undignified scramble under each Government—amongst the 
parties—for the spoils of office, a system which not only 
undermined administrative efficiency, but caused much super- 
fluous expenditure. Growing dissatisfaction with the handling 
of public affairs by politicians led to the recent coup d@’état and 
explains the general approval of the nation. It was a model 
coup d@ état, carried out between midnight and 7 a.m. by a 
group of reserve officers led by M. Kimon Gheorghieff, all 
members of a small club called “ Zveno.”” The new rulers of 
Bulgaria are all middle-aged men, they have all belonged to 
one or other of the political parties ; we find a democrat, an 
agrarian, some Tzankovists. It is a national Government. 

I must explain at once that the new Government is not a 
dictatorship ; it is going to govern Bulgaria by decree for one 
year ; but that is in conformity with art. 47 of the Bulgarian 
Constitution which provides that : if the internal situation of 
the country becomes critical the King, advised by and on the 
responsibility of his Ministers, may command the Govern- 
ment by Royal Decree for one year, after which the Sobranie 
must ratify all the decrees. The present Prime Minister, M. 
Kimon Gheorghieff, is able to dispense with Parliament for a 
year, after which he has announced that it is to be reconsti- 
tuted with one-third of the deputies to be elected and the 
remainder chosen to represent corporations and various public 
bodies. 

The Bulgarian people are above all a democratic nation. 
The general tendency is always to associate all the nation 
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with the Government. The people are the only rulers. The 
Bulgarian Constitution was drawn up in April 1879 by the 
Russians on the lines of the Belgian Constitution, which is 
the most liberal one of Europe. This Constitution suited the 
Bulgarian temperament, but inevitable difficulties arose from 
the fact that it was going to be applied to a nation absolutely 
unprepared for civic life after centuries of Turkish oppression. 
In spite of all, the adaptable Bulgarian race resolutely ad- 
vanced on the road to progress and prosperity, and owing to 
the work of clever leaders and eminent patriots the country 
made giant strides in what I would like to call the last normal 
years preceding 1912. The trials of the last wars, the dis- 
appearance of the old generation, a new influx of dangerous 
tendencies, the poverty of the villages, the growing desire of 
the country people to live in the towns, are some of the ele- 
ments which upset the democratic system of Bulgaria. 
Before the last coup d’état, Bulgaria had no less than 36 
political groups—the Sobranie only numbering 247 members 
—with the same electoral system as in France, the lists of 
candidates for Parliament getting longer and longer at each 
election ; there were often 10 to 12 candidates for one seat. 
The results were that the social and political programme of 
the State became completely paralysed by the complicated 
manceuvres preceding and following an election, by thwarted 
ambitions, by an illegal distribution of appointments and by 
many injustices, all these evils being increased by the press. 
The Bulgarian nation had become thoroughly dissatisfied 
with a system built on petty struggles. Stronger and stronger 
grew a feeling of patriotism versus party politics and the 
desire that order should be re-established and incompetency 
crushed. For the last two or three years the Bulgarians were 
praying for reforms, but it seemed impossible to find the 
reformers in the ranks of the political parties. The weariness 
of the people, the deplorable economic state of the country 
and the quarrels of the politicians were being closely observed 
and followed by the one and only element above suspicion 
and above compromise—the Bulgarian Army. The Army 
in Bulgaria has always been a non-political unity. It has 
always represented and crystallised in itself all the sterling 
qualities of the Bulgarian race: honesty, sincerity, courage, 
perseverance and hard work. This Army, realising that the 
good name and repute of the Bulgarians were at stake, 
VoL. CXLVI. 34 
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decided that there could only be one pacific solution of all 
these thorny problems, namely the suppression—even temp- 
orary—of the parliamentary system to enable political 
rivalries to be absorbed in one great patriotic movement. 
I would like to stress that the coup d’état of May 19th was not, 
therefore, a sensational improvisation, but the logical result 
of years of indifferent government. The fact that the change 
encountered no opposition, but was, on the contrary, greeted 
throughout the country with the greatest enthusiasm, proves 
that the right thing had been done at the right time. 

Since my return from Bulgaria last July, the situation has 
become much clearer and during the last four months an 
enormous improvement has taken place throughout the 
country in all spheres of national life. The achievements of 
the new Government include a balanced Budget with con- 
siderable economies over the last one, economies amounting 
in fact to over one fifth of the total Budget of the State. The 
revised Budget suppressed all superfluous posts in the Civil 
Service and cut Civil Servants’ salaries by three to five per 
cent. and their pensions by five to six per cent. But on the 
other hand, all the State salaries have been paid since May 
19th ; the service of pensions has once more become regular. 
The Internal Loan was a complete success, and was over- 
subscribed in a few days. Wise reforms in the education 
system and in the administration of Communes have taken 
place, and considerable savings have been effected, in spite 
of the fact that Bulgaria was already crushed by taxation 
and that the general standard of salaries in Bulgaria was 
already reduced to a minimum. When last in Bulgaria I 
was struck by two things—the unanimous approval of the 
nation for the new order, and the excellent work steadily 
being carried out by the new Government. The programme 
of the new leaders is admirable in substance. Whether they 
can fulfil it to the letter or not remains to be seen, but they 
have started well. It is based on peace within and without 
the frontiers of Bulgaria, and a drastic reform of the evils 
perpetrated throughout the country as the result of party 
politics. 

Within the last two months the new Government have 
completely reorganised local administration. On June 8th 
the King signed a decree creating a new State Institute ; 
the Department of Propaganda known in Bulgaria as the 
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“Obnova.” This Institute is under the direct authority of 
the Council of Ministers; it is divided into two sections, 
one of which supervises the press, the wireless, films, 
literature and propaganda, with the collaboration of the 
Direction de la Presse and of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
The second section is devoted to administration and is repre- 
sented in every Bulgarian province by committees, in which 
the villagers take part. I may, perhaps, quote here the letter 
I received lately from one of the directors of the “ Obnova.” 


The chief aim of our organisation is the political and social 
education of the people. It goes without saying that the process 
of moral reform is long and difficult; to re-educate does not 
mean to destroy traditions, the past, the soul of a nation or its 
original aptitudes. On the contrary, our ambition is to strengthen 
this moral capital and to develop it in the light of civilisation and 
progress. We will try to uproot the undesirable defects of our 
national character: jealousy, opposition to authority and discord, 
replacing them by the qualities essential to the prestige of the 
State and Nation. 

As a means of achieving its objects the “‘ Obnova ” will come 
into close contact with the Church and the Schools, as well as with 
every cultural body in the country: theatres, libraries, etc. These 
will be under the supervision of our organisation inasmuch as they 
will retain their private character. Theatres, museums, school 
libraries, etc., which are already controlled by the State will only 
be “ inspired ” by us so as to obtain unity of action. 

Two forces will serve to promote our new creed ; it will be pro- 
moted by word of mouth (public speaking and the wireless), as 
well as by the press—the latter directed by us—the publications 
of our Institute, etc. Cinemas will come into the propaganda 
schemes. We also deal with work among the linguistic and 
religious minorities and we keep watch over the communists. 

May I repeat that we do not intend to become a political party— 
as we stand for non-party government; but the gap left by the 
dissolved parties has to be filled so as to enable the nation to co- 
operate with the government. We foresee in the future the need 
of Parliament, but only as a body of advisors to the Government. 
The Prime Minister must not be as before: primus inter pares. 
(Translation.) 


> 


Since May 1gth all the political parties of Bulgaria have 
been dissolved, including the Zveno Club, and all the minor 
newspapers abolished, including those of the Extreme Left ; 
these reforms were not opposed in any way. The people do 
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not even seem specially anxious for the Parliament to be re- 
elected, though this is foreseen by the new Government at 
some “ future date.” It is reported that the clergy and the 
Civil Service will be represented by several members in the 
new Bulgarian Parliament, as well as the corporations and 
other public bodies. 

I hear from Bulgaria that no one questions the honesty and 
goodwill of “ the austere and extremely hard-working mini- 
sters, each of them pre-eminently suited by his previous 
experience and education for the portfolio he holds.” Indeed 
the country feels that these new leaders are inspired by the 
patriotic spirit of those who fought for the liberation of 
Bulgaria, such as Hristo Botev and Levsky. The peasants are 
satisfied with the new legislation against corrupt function- 
aries. The foundation of the Bulgarian Credit Bank under 
the direction of the National Bank has been approved by 
Bulgarians and foreigners alike. This compulsory amalgama- 
tion of all the numerous provincial banks into one is a big 
step. towards cheaper credit, concentrating savings and 
abolishing overhead charges. The initial share capital is 125 
million Lewa, of which the State, through the National Bank, 
will subscribe 50 million. The Government has also passed 
a new law dealing with the subject of Trade Unions. Every 
person who has a regular occupation shall be entitled to 
membership of the relative trade union, civil servants 
excepted. Masters and men shall not be members of one and 
the same union. Each trade or occupation shall only have 
one union. By this law, all forms of labour, employers of 
labour, trades and professions will be organised into collective 
bodies, and in due course each of them will be given Parlia- 
mentary and municipal representation. 

The new Ministers are the most diligent and conscientious of 
workers. They are in close personal contact with the King, 
who receives them several times a week. The Prime Minister, 
Colonel Kimon Gheorghieff, born at Pazardjik in 1882, 
entered the Royal Military School as a cadet, and served 
during the wars of 1912, 1913, and the Great War, in the 
Infantry, being severely wounded in the last war. He entered 
politics in 1922 and served for a short time in the Tzankoff 
Cabinet as Minister for Railways, resigning in 1926 as he could 
not agree with the policy of the Government. He is a man 
of high integrity, with outstanding ability for organisation. 
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Most of his colleagues have had distinguished public careers. 
The Minister for War, General Zlateff, graduated at the 
Imperial Military Academy of St. Petersburg. He served 
during the war, and has been on the General Staff at the 
War Office since 1927, becoming Inspector General of Cavalry 
three years ago. The able Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Batoloff, born in 1876, studied law in Paris; he entered 
politics in 1903 as a member of the Democratic Party, was 
Member of Parliament in 1908, then twice elected Mayor 
of Sophia. Married to a Frenchwoman, he was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Paris in 1931, holding that post 
up to the time of his present appointment. 

Regarding foreign affairs, the new Cabinet has not departed 
one inch from the programme of Monsieur Monchanoff’s last 
Cabinet—and in fact of all the Bulgarian Governments since 
1918—namely to maintain good relations with all the neigh- 
bours of Bulgaria, to avoid the pitfalls of separate pacts and 
contribute to the peace of Europe by preserving order within 
its frontiers. The good work started by the last Cabinet 
regarding closer ties of friendship with the other Balkan 
States has been continued with hopeful results. 

Last August the Sovereign and the Cabinet enjoyed an inter- 
lude from the responsibilities of foreign politics, in the heart 
of Bulgaria, during the inauguration of a massive stone tower, 
erected upon the Schipka Pass, to commemorate the liberation 
of Bulgaria and the heroism of the Russians and Bulgarians, 
who fell there in the fiercest of battles in 1877. These cele- 
brations developed into a symbolic reunion of King Boris, 
Prince Cyril his brother, the entire Cabinet, the garrisons of 
Stara-Zagora, Kazanlik and Tirnovo and crowds numbering 
over 90,000 people. A special issue of postage stamps was made 
to celebrate this inauguration. I received the following letter 
from Schipka, written the day after the inauguration : 


We have spent three unforgettable days here. It has been a 
unique experience, uplifting and reassuring in every sense, carry- 
ing us all back to the episodes of that noblest of wars of 1877 when 
Bulgarians and Russians held the Pass against Turkish troops, far 
superior in number, and having no more ammunition used stones, 
broken rifles and earth to keep the enemy at bay. Very like 
Thermopyle—but nearer us somehow! The little town was full 
of officials, veterans wearing their medals, workmen, peasants, 
and I cannot describe the jumble of vehicles which brought them 
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all! from Cadillacs to donkey-carts! The evening celebration, when 
the King unveiled the monument to the fallen, took on a very 
special significance to every mind. It was like a beautiful ray of 
light dismissing the gloom and distorted shapes of surmisal and 
conjecture. It seemed to signify that King, Government, Army 
and People were all resolved to collaborate for the prosperity of 
a new Bulgaria, liberated for the second time! There may have 
been 100,000 people on those mountains, all eager, cheering, 
rushing to see the King, who looked splendid on horseback. The 
King’s speeches were excellent; thé Russian Generals were all 
in tears and the Bulgarian Veterans ecstatic. The King moved 
about freely amongst the people. Really, it is not the fault of 
nations to-day if they deteriorate in a sordid world, and I think 
occasions like Schipka are God-sent to awaken pride and remind 
one of the things that count more than politics or economics. 


(Fedora Stancioff, Schipka, 29, viii, 1934.) 


The Bulgarian papers attached great significance to an 
anecdote told by King Boris, while sitting at Schipka between 
the Prime Minister, M. Gheorghieff, and the War Minister, 
General Zlateff. His Majesty recalled that during the war he 
was once sitting in a trench between the two same officers, 
when a shell burst close by, and by a “ miracle none of us 
was injured,” said the King, “‘ and we have all lived to serve 
Bulgaria.” 

King Boris also had a great personal triumph a few weeks 
before, when he opened a students’ hostel at Berkovitza on 
August 12th, unattended. At every possible occasion lately 
the nation has rallied round their Sovereign with demonstra- 
tive marks of affection which the austere Bulgarians are 
usually reluctant to show. He has just celebrated the sixteenth 
anniversary of his accession to the throne and once again the 
nation has acclaimed him and the young Queen Joanna. His 
democratic spirit, charming personality and courage have won 
for him the love and confidence of Bulgaria and in the last 
two years, by his visits to foreign countries, he has done much 
to bring his country before the governments and peoples of 
Europe. One can say that at the present hour Bulgaria’s 
horizon, as regards foreign politics, is quite clear. Negotia- 
tions with Rumania for a settlement of matters outstanding 
between the two countries upon a basis of reciprocity are 
still going on. The renewal of diplomatic relations between 
Bulgaria and Russia has taken place with the minimum of 
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sensation or comment. It seems to have received the full 
approval of Turkey. There is no question of Bulgaria joining 
the Balkan Pact, unless it be cast in a new mould; for the 
Pact itself as it now stands is one of the most superfluous and 
meaningless of documents. (The question has already been 
thrashed out in these pages.) The sad fact that Bulgaria’s 
outlet to the A‘gean, guaranteed to her by art. 48 of the Treaty 
of Neuilly, has not been granted to her after sixteen years of 
patient waiting remains the greatest blot on Europe’s diplo- 
matic record, but this problem will no doubt be solved by a 
just fate sooner or later. There are some other unsettled 
questions still dividing Greece and Bulgaria; but the spirit 
is better on both sides. 

Regarding Yugo-Slavia, by one of the most cruel blows 
that destiny can inflict, the death of King Alexander has 
taken place at the very hour when, owing to his efforts and 
those of King Boris, an era of friendship had dawned for both 
Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria. One can only pray that the 
death of the Martyr-King will inspire his afflicted people to 
continue his policy, and carry out his wish that the two Slav 
countries should work together in an atmosphere of peace 
and trust. The news of the tragedy of Marseilles has filled 
Sophia with gloom and horror and the whole nation mourns 
the loss of her newly acquired friend with the most sincere 
grief. The sorrow of King Boris to whom the recent visit of 
his Royal Colleague had brought such deep joy can be im- 
agined. After a three-days’ visit to Bulgaria, thought out, 
and carried out with a thoroughness which does full credit 
to the Bulgarian Sovereign and Government, the Rulers of 
Yugo-Slavia reached Belgrade safe and sound. The visit, to 
quote a Bulgarian witness, “ has created an atmosphere of 
goodwill such as we could not have hoped for a year ago.” 
The most active precautions had been taken by the police ; 
but quite apart from the perfection of the official programme, 
and the cordiality of the Royal speeches, one must stress the 
point that never were ovations so rousing and so spontaneous 
as those which the strong, silent Bulgarians gave throughout 
the Royal visit to their Royal guests and to their own Sov- 
ereigns. The people thus showed their approval of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of friendship with Yugo-Slavia. The fact that 
M. Yevtitch, the Yugo-Slav Foreign Minister, accompanied 
his Sovereigns and witnessed all these manifestations permits 
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one to hope that this Minister will loyally carry out his dead 
master’s wishes with regard to the understanding with 
Bulgaria. It is too early as yet to consider the results of the 
visit ; but it is evident that the two Balkan Slav nations are 
now following the same road. Discussions on the subject of 
Macedonia have no doubt taken place between M. Yevtitch 
and M. Kimon Gheorghieff during their excursion to the Rilo 
Monastery, which was one of the items of the official pro- 
gramme. It is strongly felt in Bulgaria that the last ten years 
of Bulgarian history have proved that nothing has been, or 
could be, gained for the improvement of the Macedonian 
question by violence or bloodshed. Direct intercourse with 
the Yugo-Slav Government may bring the desired ameliora- 
tion ; the Macedonians will not be sacrificed in the process, 
and it is worth trying a different method for the solution of 
the problem. Festina lente! but Belgrade must do its part; 
for the harsh treatment of the Macedonian minority by the 
Yugo-Slav authorities for so many years has given the popu- 
lation a genuine grievance. 

Bulgaria is following the new negotiations with Yugo- 
Slavia with approval, but there is a general distrust through- 
out the country of pacts and alliances to be. “ Is not the 
League of Nations enough ? ” is the usual remark one hears. 
There is an opinion current that a new Peace Conference 
would be the best remedy against a future war; with the 
right of negotiation and discussion to be granted to all with- 
out exception. One feels that only by a conscientious fulfil- 
ment of art. 19 of the Peace Treaty will a lasting peace ever 
be obtained in Europe. Ficta omnia celeriter, tanquam 
floscult dectdunt, nec simulatum potest quidquam esse diuturnum, 
said Cicero. 

At the present day Bulgaria has many sound assets which 
should be helpful towards the cause of peace. She now has a 
strong, resolute and hard-working Government of Patriots ; 
a Sovereign who is granting them the assistance of his sound 
political instinct and advice ; the co-operation of the former 
party leaders who are prepared to support the new venture ; 
and a very contented population. 


NapgjpA Murr. 
October 14th. 


PRONE VW A BOUR POMeyY 


HE main significance of the work done by the numerous 

body of Labour Delegates who met and separated at 

Southport in the beginning of October, lay in the fact 
that it suggested the main lines of the new Labour policy for a 
coming General Election. It did not itself formulate the more 
condensed definitive programme which will be circulated by 
millions when the date of this General Election is accurately 
determined. Indeed, the amount of literature produced by 
the National Executive for the use of this Conference was far 
too extensive for the more limited digestion of the average 
elector. But it was not too extensive for the more specialised 
digestion of a National Labour Party Conference. Undoubt- 
edly, it had been eagerly received and perused, for the Social- 
ist League, the successor of the Independent Labour Party 
within the ranks of orthodox Labour, had produced amend- 
ments to the original text which in some cases rivalled and 
even exceeded it in the bulk of their details. The result was 
that debates took place and decisions were made which are 
vitally significant for forecasting the future achievements of 
any possible Labour Government. 

Truth to tell, the expectation or in some cases the menace 
of such a General Election was continually present to the 
minds of these Labour Delegates. Thus, when the mode of 
operation of the Industrial Programme was in full discussion, 
and the issue was raised as between Compensation and Con- 
fiscation, the Assembly was warned off the latter policy by 
the reminder of the results produced at the General Election, 
which placed the National Government in power by the sug- 
gestion that working-class investments were in danger. There 
was no intention at Southport to be rash or impracticable, or 
to suggest a programme which, when the Party came into 
office, could be conveniently ignored as a utopia built in the 
blue. Indeed, it appeared to be universally felt and acknow- 
ledged that the Labour movement would suffer a set-back for 
many years, if it had again to pass through the same tribula- 
tion which it had certainly endured during the two previous 
Labour administrations. Nor was it at all easy by a mere 
reading of the reports of general debates to get a true idea of 
the prevailing spirit of the Conference. As has already been 
pointed out, the reports were many and voluminous, and the 
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amendments quite rivalled the bulk of the reports. It seemed 
a hopeless situation to get through them all in a week’s talk 
on events, but the Conference Arrangements Committee was 
equal to the occasion. The movers of the amendments were 
got together. The plight of the Conference was revealed. It 
was agreed, and the agreement was ratified by the Conference 
itself, that there should be a big debate on the general prin- 
ciples of each subject, and that the movers of certain miscel- 
laneous amendments had a prior claim to take part in these 
debates, so far as time allowed. Thereupon, when the time 
limit allowed to the particular subject had elapsed, the 
allowed amendments were to be put to the vote of the 
assembly without any further discussion. 

This method was not without its disadvantages, and these 
disadvantages were revealed most conspicuously in the 
opening and most important discussion on Socialism and 
Peace. In this discussion it was apparent from the first that 
Mr. Henderson’s unique experience had won the day in the 
elaboration of Labour Policy on this particular point, and 
that a future Labour Government would present at Geneva a 
plan of action in the cause of Peace and Disarmament, which 
had been elaborated by his own skilful hand. But a day 
afterwards a somewhat heated speech from Lord Hailsham 
was reported in the Press in which the Minister for War 
accused the Labour Party of having decided to leave Britain 
undefended, because the Party Conference was in favour of 
something like unilateral disarmament. Why this discrep- 
ancy? Simply because, owing to the operation of the plan 
conceived by the Conference Arrangements Committee, the 
debate on Peace before the adoption of the official policy was 
almost wholly occupied by the movers of extreme amend- 
ments, those who said the League of Nations was a hopeless 
capitalistic institution, those who would have Britain lay 
down her arms without any heed to her neighbours, and those 
who fondly hoped that a mass movement of the workers in 
the form of a general strike would bring them with a great 
stride to the goal of their desires. When the vote came, the 
defenders of these “ impossible loyalties ” were swept away 
like chaff before the wind. 

But what was to be the leading article of this Labour Policy 
of action? There appeared to have been a great deal of pre- 
liminary skirmishing directed to this special point. As is well 
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known to newspaper readers, Sir Stafford Cripps, in a series of 
preliminary speeches in the country, had been setting forth 
with some force and fierceness the view that the first article of 
Labour Policy should be the abolition of the House of Lords. 
It was plain that the Executive had not been won round out- 
right to the adoption of such a view. The first discussion in the 
Conference, indeed, centred round the House of Lords. To 
this extent Sir Stafford Cripps appeared to have won his point. 
But the official policy, as it was expounded in a voluminous 
appendix, appeared to be more akin to the old Liberal 
policy of “filling up the cup.” Peace and the Social and 
Industrial Programme were to come first. Great constructive 
measures were to be laid before the House. The House of 
Commons procedure itself was to be simplified and expedited. 
And if, on some of these great measures, the House of Lords 
were to obstruct, then the new Labour Government, having 
previously asked from the people a mandate to deal with any 
opposition from the Peers, was thereupon to swamp them and 
thus to sweep them roughly out of its path. 

Surely there are implications in this new Labour Policy of 
the supremest constitutional importance. It may be remem- 
bered that in the last speech which he delivered in the House 
of Commons Mr. Gladstone warned his fellow members that 
the Lords barred the way and would ultimately have to be 
faced. But when the “ filling of the cup ”’ was accomplished, 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman introduced resolutions which 
neither mended nor ended the House of Lords, but led up to 
the Parliament Act, which only permitted the Peers to “kill” 
a measure in the closing years of a Parliament, while in the 
opening years they could only delay it for a period of two 
years. It is significant that neither in the Executive reports 
nor in the speeches of Labour leaders at the Conference was 
any mention made of an appeal to the Parliament Act. It 
was rather presupposed that a call would be addressed to the 
King to create new Peers so as to carry a threatened measure, 
and thereupon to abolish the Lords. But what if the appeal 
of Conservative Conferences should prove successful and a 
National Government should decide to “‘ mend ” the Second 
Chamber? What if, as in the case of amending schemes of 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Cave, this mended Second Cham- 
ber were removed altogether from the scope of the Parliament 


Act? Then the objective of the Labour Party could only be 
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attained by some course of procedure which could really be 
described as revolutionary. And—as if to prepare the way for 
any future crisis—the Labour Executive, in one of their 
appended memoranda, manifested a certain fondness for 
delegated legislation and the use of Administrative Orders, 
only premising, in the case of the latter, that they should 
be brought, for confirmation and endorsement, before the 
attention of Parliament. 

It was not the House of Lords, however, but the questions 
of Peace and Disarmament which, for the reasons already 
stated, are quite evidently to stand at the forefront of the 
Labour Programme. And it was interesting to note what 
proposals, according to Mr. Henderson’s practised judgment, 
a Labour Government could with reasonable hope submit to 
all the nations at Geneva. Here is the plan which comprises 
the first articles of the new Labour Peace Policy : 


(a) The abolition of all the arms forbidden to the Central Powers 
by the 1919 Treaties, with a system of regular supervision and 
guarantees ; 

(b) the limitation of armaments budgets ; 

(c) the abolition of national air forces, the internationalising of 
civil aviation, and the creation of an international air-police force ; 

(d) the nationalisation and drastic international control of the 
manufacture of and trade in arms ; 

(e) a Treaty of Non-Aggression, linked with the Sanction system 
of the League ; 


(f) machinery and obligations for settling all disputes by pacific 
means. 


These bold and comprehensive proposals were quite en- 
thusiastically accepted by the Conference, but from Mr. 
Henderson’s opening statement it was evident that a general 
strike or mass insurrection of the workers on the occasion of a 
war, which had been accepted at the Hastings Conference of 
1933, was not yet removed from the Labour Policy of action. 
It was also stated that, on the occasion of a threat or the 
actual occurrence of war, the trade union forces of the 
country were to be called together to consider their attitude. 
What is the relation of this mass action to the general col- 
lective system ? Is it in the event of the latter not functioning 
automatically that recourse is to be had to the former? Or 
in any case are the trade union forces in any country to say as 
a last resort under which system they are to act? These are 
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questions which somewhat clamour for an answer, and there 
is no doubt that the success of the Labour proposals for a 
collective system at a future League meeting at Geneva would 
depend on the answer that might be given to them. Theactual 
application of collective sanctions and the question what 
particular sanctions should be applied cannot be left with the 
consent of the rest to the judgment of a single nation. It has 
been plain from the very beginning that Peace and Disarma- 
ment can never be actually achieved without some surrender 
of national sovereignty. 

On the whole, however, it was Industrial Reconstruction, 
apart from an opening speech by Mr. Henderson in the Peace 
discussion, which attracted by far the finest quality of the 
debating talent. This is not to be wondered at. If there was 
any reproach levelled more frequently by the Labour move- 
ment as a whole at the Labour Governments of 1924 and 1929, 
it was that they had no constructive ambition and no in- 
dustrial imagination. Like the German Socialists after the 
War, they were accused of having failed in the region of in- 
dustrial planning. The rank and file took the view in many 
important quarters that a Labour Government in the minority 
should have gone down fighting as a Government with some 
big reconstructive measure on the stocks, rather than to have 
tinkered here and there in an effort to preserve the status quo. 
It was not denied that Mr. Herbert Morrison’s National 
Transport Board, in the second Labour Government, was an 
effort to fill up what was regarded as a yawning gap ; but this 
Transport measure had not been finally passed when the 
second Labour Government was hustled out of office, and its 
provisions were easily modified and adapted to their own 
purposes by the other side. Such was without any question 
the feeling widely diffused among Labour supporters in the 
country, and it was no doubt to secure themselves against 
its spread that the Labour National Executive attached such 
prominence in their sketch of future policy to schemes of 
Economic Reorganisation. These schemes are not intended 
for the operation of a minority government, for on this point 
again it is felt that unless in very extraordinary and unusual 
circumstances a Labour Government should not take up the 
reins of power unless it really possesses a working majority in 
the House of Commons. 

In these circumstances it is interesting to observe that the 
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new Labour Industrial Reorganisation Schemes, which show 
signs of having enlisted in their elaboration the experience 
and skill of the trade union movement, could never be de- 
scribed as either extreme or revolutionary. Indeed, they were 
quite definitely Centre proposals, separating themselves dis- 
tinctly both from the Right and the Left. In the first place 
they did not constitute a general plan, operative uniformly 
over the whole field of industry like the Soviet Five Years’ 
Plan. Certain industries such as banking and credit, transport, 
electricity, water, iron and steel, coal, gas, agriculture, tex- 
tiles, shipping, shipbuilding, and engineering were marked 
out as immediately ripe for schemes of “ drastic reorganisa- 
tion ” ; while, in the case of other industries not included in 
the above, they were only to be subject to “ reorganisation ” 
when they had shown themselves “recalcitrant to the 
demands the community makes upon them.” In the second 
place they were not unduly bureaucratic as in the case of 
those who sounded the Socialist slogan that once stormed 
every door, the “ nationalisation of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange.” Their general idea was to work 
the fundamental industries by means of public utility com- 
panies under the control of the community, but the constitu- 
tion of such public utility companies was to be regarded in 
each industry as a separate problem, and in the case of the 
iron and steel industries especially, their representative on 
the National Executive, exposing himself to the reproach 
that he was bringing in a Corporate State, insisted that his 
industries should be run by experts who knew the business, 
and should not be subject to the harassing interference of 
politicians. In the case of the joint-stock banks they were to 
be “ amalgamated into a single banking corporation and run 
by a small directorate appointed by the Government on 
grounds of ability”; but in the case of coal all that is laid 
down beforehand is that it should be “a comprehensively 
reorganised industry, planned on national lines.” In the 
third place—and this was one of the surprises of the policy— 
no definite plan was worked out for what is loosely termed 
“ workers’ control.” Previous Conferences of the Labour 
Party had been very insistent on this point and their instruc- 
tions are formally obeyed in a clause of the Executive scheme, 
which declares that “‘ the Labour Party also believes that the 
employees in a socialised industry have a right, which should 
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be acknowledged by law, to an effective share in the control 
and direction of the industry.” In the case of the transport 
industry “it is also proposed to create a consultative com- 
mittee in which organised Labour, users of transport and 
Local Government Authorities should sit to discuss with the 
board the effect of its policies upon their various interests ” ; 
and in the case of the National Agricultural Commission, 
under the Minister of Agriculture, the “‘ members would be 
appointed for their special knowledge of administration, 
finance, marketing, etc., and would include representatives 
of the farmers, and farm workers and consumers, including 
the Co-operative movement.” 

The future of the House of Lords, the Peace Programme, 
and the schemes of Economic Reorganisation constituted the 
articles of the new Labour policy that were most adequately 
discussed at the Southport Conference. What was the spirit 
in which they were discussed? In the first place there was 
visible throughout the meeting a chastened sense of respon- 
sibility—the delegates were obviously determined not to 
promise more than they felt themselves in the long run com- 
petent to perform. Compensation was to be based on “ net 
reasonable maintainable revenue”’; and even the Boanerges of 
the Socialist League claimed to “‘ temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb.”’ In the second place it may be said that the whole 
economic proposals marked the triumph of the trade union 
element in the Party against the influence of which, at the 
previous conference at Hastings, a part of the local Labour 
Party section had protested so loudly. This triumph was not 
gained in discussion, for Mr. Bevin was their only prominent 
representative in the debates, but by the experience, modera- 
tion and skill which they brought to bear on those parts of 
the programme in which they were directly interested. In 
the third place there was apparent in the whole proceedings a 
diffused sense of deep underlying unity. The period of disil- 
lusionment and bitterness which had supervened on the 
accession of the National Government had given place to a 
responsible concentration on the task in hand. Save a solitary 
and not unwarranted reference by Mr. Clynes to Mr. 
MacDonald, there were no attacks on the Leaders who had 
left them, and who now almost appeared to have altogether 
faded from their memory. In the fourth place the National 
Executive, which at Hastings appeared to have lost ground 
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with the rank and file, seemed now to have altogether re- 
established their influence, though the decision to make the 
future secretary an administrator rather than a great political 
power, which was a victory gained by the body of the hall 
over the platform, supplied a clear indication that there was 
no room in the movement for anything like a dictatorship. 
In the fifth place the delegates, while favourable to the Soviet 
Union, were diametrically opposed to the brand of Com- 
munism which functions as its representative in this country. 
The knowledge that the Relief Committee for German and 
Austrian Sufferers from Fascism was coquetting with Com- 
munism caused that society to be proscribed in the face of a 
strong and touching appeal from Professor Laski, who is 
himself personally popular with the whole Labour movement. 
This means that the Professor will have to choose between 
membership of the Committee and membership of the 
Labour Party. 

And in the last place it was evident at this significant 
Labour Conference that the whole movement is democratic 
to the core. The Chairman—balanced, quiet, impressive, and 
with a singularly pleasant voice—made a decisive onslaught 
against Fascism in his opening address, and the clear, ringing 
note which he first sounded was afterwards made manifest 
again and again throughout the subsequent proceedings of 
the assembly. 

J. H. Harrey. 


THE REFORM OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 


HE Fascist Grand Council on December 5th, 1933, 

passed a remarkable resolution to the effect that : “ the 

further stay of Italy in the League is conditional upon 
a radical reform of that organisation, to be effected in the 
shortest possible space of time, and which must touch the 
League of Nations in its constitution, its working, and its 
objects.”* A little later (March 18th, 1934), Signor Mussolini, 
in a speech before the leaders of the Fascist régime, referring 
to the Disarmament Conference, declared: ‘ If the Confer- 
ence fails, there is no need to reform the League of Nations ; 
it will suffice to record its decease.” 

Signor Mussolini’s statement seemed to strike a despairing 
note. At any rate this, and the resolution of the Fascist 
Grand Council, expressed a dissatisfaction with the existing 
organisation and conduct of the League which was felt by 
many people besides the members of the Fascist Grand 
Council. The League had fallen on bad times. It had not 
prevented (though its Economic Section had foreseen) the 
great economic depression. The international movement for 
the settling of all disputes between nations by the sense of 
justice of the member-states had failed. Instead of accepting 
the common rule of justice as expressed by the League, 
governments, when concerned in what they chose to call a 
vital interest, took decisions into their own hands and disre- 
garded the League. Bolivia and Paraguay fought for three 
years over the perfectly arbitrable question of the Gran Chaco 
(1932-4), while the Council at Geneva and a League Com- 
mission in South America were vainly pressing them to keep 
their engagements. Japan, when the Council of the League 
adopted a report contrary to what she wanted in the affair of 
Manchuria, immediately served notice of withdrawal (Febru- 
ary 1932). The German Government, faced (it must be con- 
fessed) with a wholly unwarranted check at the Disarmament 
Conference of Geneva (October 1933), not only withdrew at 
once from the Disarmament Conference, but also, as if to show 
complete despair of the international movement, served 
notice of withdrawal from the League. Here, then, are three 
Great Powers (and Great Powers are the props of the League, 

* The Bulletin of International News, December 7th, 1933. 
VoL. CXLVI. 35 
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without which it cannot continue) ; two of them have given 
notice of withdrawal, while the third has declared that it will 
withdraw unless reforms are made. Of the remaining active 
members of the League in the first half of the year 1934 only 
two were Great Powers, one of which, France, very properly 
regards the League as an asset, while the other, Great Britain, 
looks upon it as a liability. The tragic, heartbreaking history 
of the Disarmament Conference, which met in such high hope- 
fulness, and then groped for two and a half years in pathetic 
ineffectiveness, further diminished the reputation of the 
League of Nations. 

On the other hand, a welcome accession came to the League 
with the entry of Russia at the Assembly of September 1934. 
It was, of course, easy for critics to point out that Russia’s 
approach to the League was the result of her embarrassments 
in the Far East and elsewhere. But whatever the motive, the 
entry of Russia into the League is proof that the League has 
utility, and that it is sincerely based on the principle of 
universalism. In the discussion in the Sixth Committee on 
September 17th, Mr. Eden said : “ His Majesty’s Government 
associate themselves with a step which will effectively assist 
to universalise the League, by including the Soviet Union 
within its ranks.”? Although there were some dissentients, this 
view was endorsed by the representatives of over forty states. 
And after Russia came Afghanistan. 

A continually recurring form of criticism is that the League 
is expensive and that it “ overbudgets.” Overbudgeting in 
itself is no great harm to anybody, as an excess of revenue at 
the end of one year would automatically relieve the finance of 
the next ; in any case there is not much in the charge of over- 
budgeting at all. There is more in the charge that delayed 
payments or defaults in payment by certain member-states 
increase the contributions of the states who do pay regularly. 
The total League budget (September 1934) is something over 
30 million gold francs. The United Kingdom pays about 
10 per cent. of the total. 

It is only elementary justice to point out that all the 
criticism of the League amounts to criticism of the states 
which compose the League ; it is not valid criticism of the 
League itself. “The League does nothing” is the remark 
made by everybody, intelligent or unintelligent, who knows 
nothing about the League. These critics, uninformed though 
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they all are, are important, for they form the great, sluggish, 
prejudiced public opinion which dictates much of the policy 
of states. They are the majority of voters. Yet to their parrot- 
like remark “ The League does nothing ” (although it is quite 
untrue) there is an obvious and easy reply. If the League does 
less than it ought to do, it is because they are doing less than 
they ought to do. The League is a League of Nations. It can 
do just so much as the nations which comprise it authorise it 
to do and support it in the doing. The League cannot do more 
than the Governments which send the delegates to Geneva 
want it to do; and the Governments are actuated by their 
public opinion, largely made by the uninformed individuals 
who say, “ The League does nothing.” So far as the League 
is ineffective, this is due to the indifference or hostility of the 
ordinary citizen. 

It is a curious yet undeniable fact of social psychology that 
many people take a positive pleasure in contemplating the 
failure of a great ideal and a great crusade. The reason of this 
remarkable fact is that the failure of something noble justifies 
to the ordinary man or woman their having been too lazy, 
cynical, selfish or unintelligent themselves to take part in it. 
To foretell and then to observe the failure of something 
morally superior to himself consoles the average individual 
for his sense of inferiority. Because many a man has not 
sufficient public spirit to support a great and possibly distant 
ideal, and not sufficient independence of mind to discard old 
prejudices, he says: “‘ Aha! I told you so, and I knew that 
this is all that would come of it.” Such critics are not to be 
ignored or dismissed carelessly. They probably form the bulk 
of educated people and they should be very patiently and 
sympathetically argued with ; for every one of them is worth 
winning, and when they all see the light the League will have 
won the whole world. The uninformed critic, though not to be 
dismissed lightly, does not present a problem difficult to 
understand. It is quite easy to explain to him that the League 
does a good deal, and could do a great deal more—with his 
help. 

The informed critic is, naturally, more difficult to deal 
with ; for anyone who speaks with knowledge has to be 
respected. His arguments carry weight and should do so 
particularly in the minds of the people he is criticising. The 
informed critics are not very numerous, and most of them are 
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friendly. Of those who are not very friendly to the League, 
the ablest and most trenchant in expression is Max Beer.* 
Here is a man who is passionate for peace and for justice ; 
and he looks to the League to assure these blessings. To 
federate the nations for the peaceful dispensing of justice is 
a grand enterprise and experiment. “If the experiment is 
honest, it must arouse our enthusiasm ; if not, our indigna- 
tion.” Max Beer is not afraid to make definite charges. The 
administration of the League has been too diplomatic. 
Difficulties have been evaded and trouble avoided by the 
invention of formulas. The Secretariat has become technically 
perfect ; the balance of nationalities has been nicely, skilfully, 
maintained among the officials; an admirably functioning 
machine has been created by an admirable Secretary-General. 
But has it been made conscious of its mission, buoyant, 
enthusiastic, forceful? Herr Beer says no. 

Another criticism of the League is that it is too much 
occupied with the by-products of international activity. 
Nobody, of course, will underestimate the social importance 
of these agencies nor the urgency of their demands nor the 
beneficence of the League’s handling of them. The drug 
traffic, the ‘“‘ white slave” traffic, black slavery, pestilence, 
famine, flood—these are terrible evils and their problems 
have been nobly and energetically taken up by the League. 
The sections, committees and commissions, the devoted men 
and women who have given their thought and labour to the 
problems, deserve the highest praise. It is no criticism of 
them to say that these problems are not the chief business of 
the League. Its business is to assure peace and so enable the 
peoples of the world to have a full and progressive social life. 
The drug traffic, slavery and the other humanitarian problems 
which the League handles have their bearing upon the condi- 
tion of peace and progressive social life and they have their 
place in League activities, though obviously not the chief 
place. This must be occupied by political problems which, as 
they appear in international affairs, also include economic 
problems. The political section and the economic section are 
the chief agencies of the League ; on them it is based, and by 
their activities it is justified. The other agencies may be ever 
so successful, but they will not “ carry” the League if its 
political and economic sections fail; and the League will be 

*M. Beer, The League on Trial (1933). 
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the grandest success in history if the political and economic 
sections fulfil their object, whether the other activities exist 
or not. 

Petulant notices of withdrawal are evidences of criticism 
which must be taken seriously even if it is not always justified. 
The Spanish Government gave notice of withdrawal in 1927, 
though it revoked the notice before the interval of two years 
expired. Japan gave notice in 1932, Germany in 1933. An 
organisation is not working well if it is treated as a con- 
venience to be discarded by any member who does not 
receive the verdict or report that he wanted. 

Reform of the League, clearly, is demanded and is neces- 
sary. Many institutions, like the British Constitution, develop 
and reform themselves by custom. The League, too, has 
developed in a customary way, but unfortunately the use and 
practice which are its customary developments have been in 
the direction of relaxing its authority and not employing its 
powers to the full. When the League was established, it was 
meant to be a body which would enforce its authority and 
compel respect for the law of nations if Governments dis- 
regarded their obligations under the Covenant. Article Io 
was meant as a definite undertaking on the part of the 
member-states to ensure by co-operative methods including 
sanctions, the territorial integrity and political independence 
of each and all. By article 16 the member-states undertake 
to consider themselves as being at war with every one of 
them which resorts to war in disregard of its covenants. 
These two articles, and others, have by the use and wont of 
fifteen short years fallen, not into desuetude indeed, but into 
a vague interpretation which divests them largely of solidity 
or content. Customary development in the case of the 
League’s strongest articles has simply been the taking of the 
line of least resistance. This customary development must be 
stopped, and the intention of the articles must be precisely 
defined. And if an issue arises in which it is clear that the 
Covenant has been broken, the League must face the issue 
and enforce the Covenant; otherwise the League will be 
proved to be a sham and will die. 

Far worse, however, than the fate of articles to and 16 has 
been that of article 11. This article declares that any war or 
threat of war is a matter of concern to the whole League, and 
that the League shall take action to safeguard the peace of 
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nations. But by some extraordinary blunder, probably just 
oversight, this article was not exempted from the unanimity 
rule. Thus, in order that action can be taken under article II, 
both parties to the dispute must agree to the action being 
taken! Clearly, what the framers of the article meant was, 
as in article 15, that any action to be taken must be the result 
of agreement by the members of Council other than the parties 
to the dispute. The article should, accordingly, be explicitly 
amended in this sense. . 

A group of Oxford tutors has drafted a plan for the employ- 
ing of sanctions, mainly economic, which will make the 
League judgments effective. The proposal is that a covenant- 
breaking state shall have no financial support or accommo- 
dation from outside; that all imports from it be refused ; 
and that no exports to it be permitted. Further, each 
state will have to take to itself, by domestic legislation, the 
powers necessary for enacting embargoes ; and, in addition, 
there will have to be set up an International Blockade 
Commission, charged with preparing for the joint action 
among the component states, without which economic sanc- 
tions will not be effective.* The nations have at any rate 
learned one thing in the course of the present depression— 
economic control: control of finance, control of trade. Most 
of them already possess legislative authority for enacting 
prohibitions, quotas, for rationing “ foreign exchange,” for 
‘“‘ blocking ” financial accounts. If there are any states 
without such powers, they can soon take them. In time of 
crisis, if the member-states are agreed, they have a wonderful 
apparatus and technique in the various governments for so 
controlling trade and finance that no covenant-breaking or 
aggressor state is likely to be able to resist. 

Yet, in the ultimate analysis, economic sanctions may have 
to depend upon force, and probably on naval force. An 
essential condition, therefore, of the use of economic sanc- 
tions is that the United States, being along with Great 
Britain the chief maritime Power, and that Russia, the 
largest European land Power, should be, either in the League 
or at any rate prepared to act with it ; this condition seems 
likely to be fulfilled. The League then should redefine the 
articles in which the enforcement of the Covenant is envisaged, 


* Economic Sanctions, Oxford, March 1934 (a leaflet, obtainable from L. N. Fraser 
Queen’s College, Oxford). 
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or should at any rate clarify them by a declaratory act. It 
should also prepare a plan for the employment of sanctions 
against a covenant-breaking or aggressor state. If the 
declaratory act and the plans for sanctions are adopted in 
the Council and Assembly, it will be proved that the member- 
states honestly wish the League to be an effective federal 
union ; it will be proved that the League is a reality, and this 
is the surest promise of success. 

Except for the permanent seats which are assigned to 
Great Powers, membership of the Council of the League is 
decided by election in the Assembly. The competition for 
votes has given rise to considerable heart-burning, and on one 
occasion brought about the notice of withdrawal from the 
League on the part of Spain, and it always creates a sense of 
disappointment, even of indignity, on the part of a state which 
offers itself for membership of Council and is rejected on a 
vote. Moreover, although voting is free and any member- 
state may be nominated as a candidate, it is understood that 
one seat shall always be filled by a South American state, 
another by an Oriental, another by a Scandinavian, another 
by a Balkan state. In view of all this it might be far better to 
adopt a suggestion made by The Times after the last election, 
that the system of voting for members of Council should be 
abolished and the simple expedient adopted of making mem- 
bership rotational and automatic. 

The basis of the whole League is the Political Section; 
everything else is ancillary. Yet it is seldom that the officials 
of the Political Section appear abroad. Members of the 
various technical commissions travel far afield, and help 
usefully to organise their subject-matter, which may be drugs 
or copyright, in various quarters of the world. But if the high 
officials (who are not very numerous) of the Political Section 
visit governments and peoples the public knows nothing of 
this, though the voyage of every technical commission is 
widely reported. Governments, at any rate Great Powers, 
would probably not greatly relish visits and advice from 
members of the Political Section of the Secretariat; but 
minorities and mandated peoples would benefit from the 
attention; and in time even Great Powers would become 
used to this. When the peoples realise that the League is a 
political body, the great step will have been taken towards a 
real federation of the world. 
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Although intellectually it is possible to draw a distinction 
between politics and economics, these two things are really 
one science. Most of the ills of the world come from the 
separation of the two, from the ignorance or contempt of 
economics shown by the men who are in control of national 
politics. The Secretariat of the League has not made this 
mistake. It has a Political and Economic Section, and they 
understand and assist each other. The League has also 
another economic branch which should be given far greater 
prominence than it at present enjoys. This is the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

The political fears of the world which the League is there to 
allay are closely involved in economic circumstances. Peoples 
with high standards of living are apprehensive of the increase 
of population and expansion of trade of people who have 
relatively low standards. The International Labour Organisa- 
tion was designed to meet all this. It was one of the wisest 
and noblest efforts of the Peace Conference of 1919, and it 
ought to be one of the most cherished results. It is based on 
two simple principles : (1) that the denial of social justice to 
large numbers involves continual danger to the nations’ 
political stability ; and (2) that widely differing standards of 
living as between nations give rise to excess of economic 
nationalism and to much political distrust and discontent. 
The International Labour Organisation exists to investigate 
labour conditions all over the world and to negotiate conven- 
tions for levelling upward these conditions where they are 
unduly depressed. It represents, in effect, what is now known 
as “* Planning,” only in the case of the I.L.O. it is international 
planning, intelligently conceived, based on the principle of the 
general good, and not on the chaotic principle of individual 
national interest. I have never understood why all those 
people, men and women in public life, and all the masses of 
private citizens, who are interested in peace and goodwill, 
have not made more of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. They should give all their mind and thought to it, speak 
about, support it, educate themselves and all the world in its 
methods and principles. The League of Nations and all the 
societies for advancing the League of Nations should put the 
I.L.O, along with the Political and Economic Sections of 
the League at the head of their programmes. And by some 
simple adjustment of internal organisation, the I.L.O. should 
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be brought into closer relations with the Secretariat of the 
League and with the Council and Assembly. 

The reform of the League, about which so much is spoken, 
is after all not the prime necessity. The League is only a 
constitution, a piece of political machinery. This machinery 
is not badly devised. Doubtless it can be improved. The 
prime necessity, however, is not improvement of the 
machinery, but the revival of unity of principle and driving 
force. For this two things are needed : a statesman of moving 
personality ; and an insistent public opinion. The League 
statesman has to have the faith that will move mountains. 
There have been some who had this faith or came near having 
it, men who had experienced the infinite tragedy of the 
World War and yet kept their belief in humanity. But most 
of them were already old or middle-aged when the War ended. 
Wilson died in 1924; Stresemann in 1929; Briand in 1932. 
Benes, Politis, wise and active, are restricted in influence 
because they do not speak with the authority of a Great 
Power. Lord Cecil is a big personality who has worked 
unremittingly for the League, but has never been called by 
his only half-convinced people to fill the highest office. Signor 
Mussolini, perhaps the sternest critic of the League, has the 
genius, the strength of mind, the political position necessary 
for carrying the collective movement through to success. 
Why not? Italy is the home of the collective movement, of 
the universal tradition of the ancient Roman Empire and of 
the medieval Church. Macchiavelli did not preach state- 
egotism ; he only analysed the existing situation at the 
opening of the modern age. If the Italian people, under 
Signor Mussolini’s leadership, resumed their command of the 
international movement, they would justify the claim of 
Gioberti, that premature internationalist of the nineteenth 
century, to a “ moral primacy ” of the world. 

Behind all questions of statesmanship, however, is the 
question of public opinion. This, as M. Avenol declared on his 
first visit to London as Secretary-General of the League, is the 
force on which the League must rely. The unique fact about 
public opinion to-day, as compared with the pre-war Age, 
is that it is planned opinion. Governments, for instance in 
Italy and in Germany, actively create, foster and direct 2 
natural public opinion which is exclusive to. the nation. 
“One might compare,” said M. Avenol, “ public opinion in 
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such countries to a whirlwind revolving within their frontiers.” 
The League is, or should be, the place of contacts for these 
national public opinions and for the opinions of the whole 
world. Accordingly, a suggestion made by Mr. E. J. Phelan 
of the International Labour Organisation might well be 
adopted, that there should be representatives of the unofficial 
“Teague of Nations Societies” on the official bodies at 
Geneva—for instance in the Assembly or even in the Council.* 
There might also be always one or two members of a national 
League of Nations Union or League of Nations Society given 
temporary work in the Secretariat, in the way in which, for 
instance, Professor Manley Hudson of Harvard, has given his 
services to the Secretariat in a series of Long Vacations. If 
some such system of representation were adopted the League 
would be not only an association of governments, but a focus 
or forum of public opinions. Expressed, tested, and mutually 
accommodated in the gatherings at Geneva, these public 
opinions would become factors of the public opinion of the 
world, of the great driving force of the League, humanity’s 
greatest adventure. 

Small states, naturally, always stand for justice; they 
cannot exist without it. But Great States, being powerful 
enough or believing that they can be powerful enough, to 
stand alone, are tempted ultimately to base their policy not 
on the principle of absolute justice, but on the principle of 
“vital interest,” and only on vital interest as they interpret 
it themselves. Thus it seems as if the world may be con- 
sidered as grouped into two classes, ‘‘ justice-states,”” which 
comprise all small states and some great states, who desire 
only to see what is fair between states; and power-states, 
comprising every state which holds that the pursuit of its 
vital interest (including its “ greatness ”’) is an “‘ imperative 
necessity.” 

When the world realises clearly the distinction between 
“ justice-states ” and “ power-states,” the problem of inter- 
national relations will be solved. For no states, no civilised 
peoples anyhow, can long resist the compelling attraction of 
the eternal principle of justice. Then, indeed, there will be 
peace, but not the peace envisaged in Mein Kampf “ based 


* Mr. Phelan’s actual proposal or suggestion was that the International Federation 
of League of Nations Societies should nominate a representative or representatives to 
the Council of the League of Nations (see Problems 0 Peace, 1933, p. 98). 
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on the victorious sword of a master-nation bringing the world 
into the service of a higher culture ” (ein Friede .. . begriindet 
durch das stegreiche Schwert eines die Welt in den Dienst einer 
héheren Kultur nehmenden Herrenvolkes).* That Herr Hitler 
is himself disposed to support the League and to withdraw 
the notice of withdrawal may be inferred from the speech of 
Herr von Neurath, delivered before the International Road 
Congress at Berlin on September 19th. Speaking of the 
League, Baron von Neurath said that Germany was not the 
only nation which believed this institution had been shaken 
to its very foundations by its failure to achieve disarmament. 
Germany believed that radical reforms were required before 
the League could become a real instrument of peace in 
accordance with its own statutes. Its grave shortcomings 
could be made up only by the return of old members and the 
entry of new States.f 
R. B. Mowat. 


* Mein Kampf, p. 438. 
t The Times, September 20th, 1934. 


MR. HILAIRE BELLOC “AND 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


R. HILAIRE BELLOC’S new book on Oliver Crom- 
M well is published with a flourish of trumpets. On the 

dust cover we are told that ‘‘ between the eulogies of 
Cromwell’s admirers and the vituperation of his foes the 
portrait of the man himself has been lost to view. In these 
pages Mr. Belloc shows us the real Cromwell. . . .” No one 
would hold Mr. Belloc responsible for a publisher’s enthu- 
siasm, but he is eager to blow the trumpet himself, and he 
announces to the world that his is the first true portrait of 
Oliver, and that all other biographies can now be put aside. 
The first paragraph in the first chapter headed “ Myth and 
Reality ” runs: ‘This book is not another life of Oliver 
Cromwell; there are dozens too many, the earlier batch a 
mass of slander, the later a mass of panegyric—all of them 
myth. My object here is to seek reality ; to discover what was 
within the nature of the man’s motives, the quality of his 
actions as witnesses to the moral truth about himself.” 

This is the third time Mr. Belloc has dealt with Cromwell. 
In 1927 he wrote the short book in Benn’s Sixpenny Library ; 
last year he gave us a portrait of Cromwell in his Charles the 
First, King of England, and now we have the fuller study 
contained in some four hundred pages. Mr. Belloc surveys 
his handiwork and finds that it is good. Here at last, he again 
and again assures us, we have truth and reality. He deplores 
the fact that all modern writers are apologists for Cromwell, 
and finds them guilty of pretence. Their arguments (in one 
capital instance), he says, remind him of the worst kind 
of modern theology. The writings of every accepted and 
national writer are, he complains, vitiated by “ the new kind 
of anti-Catholicism.”” Sometimes, when he reads the attempts 
to vindicate Cromwell’s character and conduct, he is distressed 
by the “mental gymnastics” and “ acrobatics quite un- 
worthy of history.” In one passage he puts all the modern 
biographers together in the dock: ‘Carlyle does not (of 
course) even attempt to weigh the evidence ; but it is unfor- 
tunately the same with men better balanced than Carlyle. 
They follow each other throughout the period immediately 
before our own in a long string of denials, refusing any 
story, tradition or even known fact which did not conform 
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to their imaginary picture of one whom they now set up to 
worship.” 

Sorrowfully Mr. Belloc regards these misguided men and 
reveals to us that he would gladly have followed in the same 
tradition. “I could wish to have settled my own judgment 
comfortably in that rut; but truth is the greater friend.” 

Although Mr. Belloc does not (except in the case of Carlyle) 
mention by name the writers who come under his ban, it is 
fairly clear who are included in his list. They are, I assume, 
David Masson, Frederic Harrison, Lord Rosebery, John 
Morley, Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Sir Charles Firth and 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan. If Mr. Belloc wishes us to set 
aside the books of these men (in so far as they relate to 
Cromwell) he is asking a great deal. Before we part with their 
writings Mr. Belloc must convince us he has something 
better to put in their place. 

There is, first of all, Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches. Mr. 
Belloc has no use for Carlyle. If he refers to him at all it is 
with contempt, and nowhere has he a word of recognition for 
the services Carlyle rendered in making the speeches and 
letters of Cromwell easily available to the English reader. 
Carlyle’s labours, one would think, deserve some tribute, but 
Mr. Belloc has no comment to make except an expression of 
his scorn. 

After Carlyle we have Samuel Rawson Gardiner. The debt 
the English people owe to that great man has never been 
sufficiently acknowledged and can never be adequately 
discharged. His life was deliberately devoted to the study of 
the Stuart period. He gave forty years of concentrated 
labour to the writing of his History, and allowed nothing to 
come between him and the fulfilment of his task. His sus- 
tained effort stands out as one of the noblest achievements in 
the whole history of English letters. His chief characteristic 
was devotion to truth and, as Professor York Powell says, 
whenever he has given a verdict “ he himself has been most 
eager to supply us with the means of arriving at a conclusion 
for ourselves.” The work of Gardiner was continued by 
another great man of the same school, Sir Charles Firth. His 
services to this generation in the study of Stuart history it 
would be presumptuous to praise. Very few of us would care 
to travel more than a few steps in that territory without the 
advantage of his guidance and the benefit of his research. 
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The work of Gardiner and Firth extends well over half 
a century. Both these historians have given us extended 
studies of Cromwell and his time. Both have given us their 
conclusions upon his character and place in history, and 
they have been careful to state the evidence on which their 
conclusions are based. Mr. Belloc is presumably well aware 
of the incalculable debt we owe to these two men, but in his 
books under review he makes no acknowledgment of this, and 
indeed, were it not for a footnote and a casual reference, they 
might never have existed. In all essential particulars the 
conclusions of Mr. Belloc (when dealing with the character of 
Cromwell) are wholly different from those of Gardiner and 
Firth. We know the Cromwell of Gardiner: “ No divinely 
inspired hero, indeed, or faultless monster, but a brave, 
honourable man, striving according to his lights to lead his 
countrymen into the paths of peace and godliness.” We 
know the Cromwell of Firth : ‘“‘ No English ruler did more to 
shape the future of the land he governed, none showed more 
clearly in his acts the plain heroic magnitude of mind.” Sir 
Charles Firth quotes Carlyle’s conclusion, ‘‘ Not a man of 
falsehoods, but a man of truths,” and he tells us “‘ subsequent 
historians and biographers have accepted that conclusion as 
sound,” 

In this list of subsequent historians and biographers we 
have now to include the name of Mr. John Buchan, whose 
masterly biography of Oliver appeared on September 3rd. 
Mr. Buchan states his reading of Cromwell is in substance 
that of Gardiner and Firth. His contribution to Cromwellian 
biography has been acclaimed everywhere as an outstanding 
achievement. 

Now, however, we have Mr. Belloc’s Cromwell (as portrayed 
in his three books). He makes some general concessions in 
Oliver’s favour. He finds he is no hypocrite, he is simple, 
sincere and unambitious. These generalities are however 
made meaningless by the long indictment against Cromwell. 
Space can be found only for some of the counts. His worst 
vice was a pleasure in cruelty. He broke faith outrageously, 
particularly with Papists, and quite especially with Irishmen. 
He snatched at the crown and withdrew his snatching in 
terror. His quarrel with Manchester was mainly inspired by 
the fact that he was a Montagu, a member of the family 
which had supplanted the Cromwells. Because of this deep- 
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rooted antagonism Cromwell hounded Manchester out of the 
Parliamentary Army. He contrived the Self-Denying Ordin- 
ance in order to jockey a rival out of the supreme command, 
and at the same time succeeded in his design to keep his own 
commission. He was in his last years abnormally nervous 
through fear of assassination, and in his dread he lost all sense 
of proportion. Chivalry was certainly abhorrent to him. He 
juggled with his enemies. When occasion arose he could 
wheedle, or persuade, or cheat. He played dirty tricks one after 
another upon his companions, and his very dependants. He 
laboured to deceive his colleagues by religious eloquence. 
He used at will dupes or knaves against his fellow-citizens. 
He laid ambushes, wove plots, and all the while smiled on his 
victim. He used a humble, candid and devoted follower and 
adherent to make him an unwilling party to a base treason. 
His whole public life was a tissue of false declaration, often 
belied within a few hours. It is true, of course, that not a word 
he said should be believed merely because he said it. The most 
obvious truth concerning him is his power of deception, and 
he practised an unrivalled duplicity. 

In setting out these counts of the indictment (a few of 
many) I have been careful to adopt Mr. Belloc’s own language. 
The epithets are his and not mine. Mr. Belloc is specific in his 
instances of Cromwell’s “‘ lies.” He lied in his letters des- 
cribing the fight near Grantham, and the battles of Marston 
Moor and Naseby. He lied in his conversation with the King 
after Cornet Joyce’s intervention. He lied in his assurances 
to Parliament when difficulties arose in the Army, and when 
he professed to abhor the very idea of Charles being put to 
death. He probably lied in his testimony against Manchester 
after the Battle of Newbury, and lied again when he took 
refuge from the storm aroused by Manchester’s counter- 
accusations. He was possibly lying when he told his second 
Parliament in April 1657 of his conversation with John 
Hampden in the early stages of the war, when he insisted on 
the need of “ such men as had the fear of God before them, 
and made some conscience of what they did.” This catalogue 
of Cromwell’s falsehoods and dissimulations will be generally 
familiar to those who have read Heath’s Flagellum and the 
scurrilities of Restoration writers, but Mr. Belloc now and 
again adds a touch of his own to the Restoration portrait. 
He makes it clear also that in his list of offences he has 
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selected “ but a few salient points taken at random. One 
could make a list of a hundred.” 

The main basis for Mr. Belloc’s charge of duplicity, false- 
hood, cunning and dissimulation is Cromwell’s alleged plot 
to bring about the King’s death. The plot is Mr. Belloc’s 
main theme. He propounds the question. ‘“‘ At what date did 
Cromwell determine to kill the King?” That, he says, is the 
capital question, and he uses italics to emphasise its import- 
ance. Mr. Belloc, in one of his books, seems to put the date of 
this decision in May 1647, that being the time when “ Crom- 
well made his speech to dupe the Parliament.” In his last 
book he appears to have revised his opinion, and he puts 
the critical date in October 1647, or, at the latest, early in 
November. Charles was not brought to trial until January 
1649. Mr. Belloc concludes that the Cromwell plot was a 
“long business of eighteen months or more, indeed nearly 
two years.” During this interval Cromwell is presented to us 
as the arch-conspirator. The King is at Hampton Court under 
the control of the Army, and his gaoler is Colonel Whalley, 
a cousin and creature of Cromwell. Cromwell decides that 
Charles must be incited to escape and lured away to the 
Isle of Wight where the Governor of the island, Robert 
Hammond, is (wonderful to relate) another cousin and crea- 
ture of Cromwell. He must be induced to escape at the right 
time and, having escaped, must be persuaded to fly in the 
right direction, but he and his friends must not suspect that 
the inducement comes from Cromwell. Quite unaware that 
they were acting under the control of Cromwell’s power of 
suggestion, Charles and his friends do just what he desires. 
The King passes out of the control of one cousin and creature 
at Hampton Court into the control of another cousin and 
creature at the Isle of Wight, and there he is to be kept under 
the right control until “ he is ripe for the axe.” Whilst the 
plans are maturing Parliament and people must be deceived 
by speeches leading them to think that Cromwell had friendly 
intentions towards his victim. If the Parliamentary majority 
proves hostile to his design they must be wheedled and cajoled 
until they can be got rid of. If the soldiers become impatient 
they must be cozened and managed lest the intended murder, 
taking place too soon, should give rise to a dangerous Royalist 
reaction. If Colonel Hammond (Cromwell’s cousin and 
creature) proves uncertain or refractory he must be soothed 
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and duped until the moment has come to strike. As Mr. 
Belloc watches the development of the plot he is moved to 
admiration. Again and again he eulogises the skill of the 
careful manceuvre, the unceasing vigilance, the patience with 
which Cromwell carries out his design, retreating when retreat 
is necessary, watching for the crisis and then striking not a 
moment too soon, not a moment too late. All the while he 
dissimulates, plays the part of a moderate, masks his real 
intention, and is all things to all men. Reading Mr. Belloc’s 
story one almost comes to share his admiration for all the 
cunning and skill. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Belloc it is not history. The Plot, as 
he describes it, did not exist. He has chosen to make the Plot 
the central feature of his representation of Cromwell. He 
speaks of “ the all important test of Cromwell, his negotia- 
tions with Charles Stuart, his manceuvres for the putting of 
that King to death.” The Plot theory is rejected by every 
historian since the contemporary records became fully avail- 
able and is contradicted by the evidence. 

Not only has Mr. Belloc chosen to make the non-existent 
Plot the very centre of his presentation of Cromwell, but he 
has also chosen to base his Plot on the assertion that Cromwell, 
in pursuance of his plan to murder the King, induced him to 
escape from Hampton Court and to take refuge in the Isle of 
Wight. 

Let us recall the facts. Charles is in the custody of the Army 
at Hampton Court. Early in November 1647 the Leveller move- 
ment amongst the troops causes unrest. Some extremists are 
calling for the King’s death. Cromwell writes to Whalley 
warning him of these dangers and urging him to strengthen 
his guard. This letter Whalley shows to the King. About this 
time the King receives an anonymous letter advising him of 
his danger. On November 11th, Charles escapes, accom- 
panied by Legge, Ashburnham and Berkeley, and after cer- 
tain adventures, reaches Carisbrooke three days later. 

Mr. Belloc’s case against Cromwell may be summarised in 
the following sentences. He decided that Charles should 
escape from Hampton Court and go to the Isle of Wight. He 
made Whalley a party to his designs. He incited the soldiers 
to frighten the King by calling for his death. He writes a 
fraudulent letter to Whalley which was intended to provoke 
the King’s fears. He probably writes the anonymous letter 
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informing the King of the danger of his assassination. He 
induces Whalley to leave unguarded the place from which 
Charles can most easily make his escape. He somehow dupes 
Ashburnham (a loyal servant to the King) to shepherd his 
master into the Isle of Wight. He probably arranges with 
Hammond for the King’s reception in the Island where he is 
to be held until he is “ ripe for the axe.”’ 

For no one of these propositions does Mr. Belloc offer any 
credible evidence, and not one of them will stand investigation. 
They rest upon hearsay, conjecture and imagination. They 
are disproved in material points by the direct and written 
statements of Ashburnham, Berkeley, Hammond and the 
King himself. They are rejected by Gardiner, Firth, Masson, 
Trevelyan, Buchan and the writers in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, The Cambridge Modern History and the Political 
History of England. The Carisbrooke trap theory, although 
accepted by Marvell and many of his contemporaries, is 
rejected by every historian who has had the opportunity of 
consulting all the records now available. Gardiner indeed 
dismisses this trap theory with the words that it is “ too 
absurd to need refutation.” Every historian lays special 
emphasis on the fact that the Scottish Commissioners were in 
close touch with Charles at Hampton Court in October and 
November, pledging the support of Scotland and urging him 
to escape from the control of the Army. The memoirs of 
Berkeley show how important a factor the Scottish advice 
was in the mind of Ashburnham and the King. This factor 
apparently does not count with Mr. Belloc. To admit this 
evidence would destroy his case built up upon guesswork and 
theory. 

All the evidence is of course available to Mr. Belloc as to the 
other writers. I cannot recall that, except in one instance, he 
quotes any evidence not dealt with by them. That exception 
is important. Mr. Belloc states that on December 16th, 1647, 
that is four weeks after Charles came to Carisbrooke, Crom- 
well himself arrived at the Isle of Wight and remained there 
until December 23rd. Mr. Belloc attaches much importance 
to this alleged visit. He came, we are told, to make “as 
certain as he could by personal contact that ‘ dear Robin’ 
would not fail him.” “ Dear Robin” is Hammond. This 
visit of Cromwell to the island, extending over eight days, is 
not mentioned by any one of the other historians. It may be 
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that their silence is attributable to the fact that the visit never 
happened. Mr. Belloc says he remained there until December 
23rd. He gives us no authority and quotes no reference. It 
can, however, be proved that during part of the time of this 
supposed visit, Cromwell was at Windsor at the Army 
Headquarters. Mr. Belloc’s admiration for Cromwell’s 
dissimulation knows no bounds, but when it leads him to 
show us Cromwell by the side of the uncertain Hammond in 
the Isle of Wight at the same time as he was undoubtedly at 
Windsor his enthusiasm goes too far. The theory of Crom- 
well’s double life need not surely justify a belief in his 
ubiquity. Even the hero-worshippers with all their deplorable 
““ mental gymnastics ” have never contrived to put their man 
in two places at the same time. 

Mr. Belloc commences his last book with a lofty gesture. 
He makes claims, which had they been made by a less dis- 
tinguished writer, would have been regarded as arrogant. 
Denouncing the myth of other historians he has based his 
whole presentation of Cromwell on a myth. Having formed a 
theory he selects only the evidence favourable to his case, and 
the great body of evidence contrary to his conjecture is either 
dismissed or ignored. The three books are full of interest in 
their revelation of Mr. Belloc. As a revelation of “ the real 
Cromwell” they might as well never have been written. 

Isaac Foor. 


THE FUTURE OF MINORITIES. 


HE protest against the Minority Treaties made by 
Poland at the meeting of the League of Nations Assembly 
on September 13th, and at the session of the Sixth or 
Political Commission of the League a week later, emphasised 
by refusal to recognise the League’s right to interfere further 
in her internal affairs, has given another shock to a Continent 
which now for twenty years has known neither tranquillity 
nor a sense of security. Speaking for Great Britain on the 
earlier occasion Sir John Simon vigorously contested the idea 
that multilateral treaties could be annulled by the will of a 
single signatory State, and the representatives of France and 
Italy less warmly endorsed that, the only possible rejoinder 
to the Polish claim. None the less, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary himself entered equally dangerous ground when he 
suggested that the continued application of the Minority 
Treaties did not rule out their modification to suit altered 
circumstances, and even allowed Poland’s spokesman to 
understand that accommodation in that kind was feasible. 

The episode is important as bringing to light once again the 
singular conceptions on the subject of the sanctity of inter- 
national engagements which appear to prevail in some of the 
new States whose creation was one of the results of the Great 
War. While, however, it is disconcerting and ludicrously in- 
consistent that so abrupt an attempt to invalidate and disown 
treaty obligations solemnly entered into should be made by a 
Government which for fifteen years has never ceased to de- 
clare that not a jot or tittle of the Treaty of Versailles can be 
either expunged or varied, it is a fact of greater moment that 
there has been presented to the late Allied and Associated 
Powers and the Areopagus of Geneva a problem the handling 
of which will prove a severe test of their statesmanship and 
the sincerity of their will for justice and harmony. 

The kernel of the Polish Government’s case is its conten- 
tion that the limitation of the Minority Treaty obligations 
to the new and enlarged States, leaving the older States free 
from any sort of interference by the League of Nations, is 
invidious, unfair, and contrary to the principle of equality 
which is implicit in the League’s Covenant. It holds, there- 
fore, that these stipulations should apply generally or not at 
all, and by way of proving that it means what it says it has 
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given formal notice that unless and until minority protection 
under the supervision of the League applies all round it will 
refuse to co-operate further with international organisations— 
by which must be understood not only the League of Nations 
and its commissions and other agencies, but presumably the 
international judiciary at The Hague also—in giving effect to 
such protection in the Polish republic. 

To recall a few facts relating to the origin of the Minority 
Treaties will make clear the wide scope and the gravity of the 
issue which has thus been raised. Incidentally it will also 
show that the idea of generalising measures of minority pro- 
tection is not new. President Wilson, in that capacious bag 
of good resolutions and laudable intentions with which he 
crossed the Atlantic in December 1918, brought the outline of 
legislation for minorities far more generous than that which 
was eventually embodied in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the minority conventions. The third draft of the 
League’s constitution as he designed it stipulated that the 
Executive Council should 


“ exact of all States seeking admission to the League the promise to 
accord to all racial or national minorities within their several 
jurisdictions exactly the same treatment and security, both in 
law and fact, that is accorded to the racial or national majority of 
their people,” and further that “the contracting Powers agree, 
and the League shall exact from all new States and all States seeking 
admission to it the promise that they will make no law prohibiting 
and interfering with the free exercise of religion, and that they 
will in no way discriminate, either in law or fact, against those who 
practise any particular creed, religion or belief whose practices are 
not inconsistent with public order or public morals.” 


When it came to the point, however, the European Great 
Powers, though ready enough to impose minority stipulations 
upon the smaller States, rejected Wilson’s very modest pro- 
posals to restrict likewise their right to “ do what they liked 
with their own.” The later proposals of the German Govern- 
ment, as contained in its letter of May gth, 1919, to the 
Allied and Associated Powers, would similarly have made 
the protection of minorities a “ special object ” and duty of 
the League, and they had also the merit that the conditions 
to be laid down were to apply to all affiliated States alike, 
but the letter was ignored. To the subsequent German claim 
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that cultural economy should be granted to all the national 
minorities which were to pass under French, Belgian, Danish, 
Polish, Czech, and Lithuanian sovereignty owing to annexa- 
tions of territory the Allied Powers replied (June 16th) that 
they would only accord guarantees, under the protection of 
the League of Nations, for the educational, religious, and 
cultural rights of the minorities to be transferred to new 
States. Their own minorities were to be refused such protec- 
tion: it was premature as yet to make the world too safe for 
democracy. 

The first of the Minority Treaties was that which Poland 
was required to conclude with the United States, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, and Japan as a prior condition of their 
recognition of her as a sovereign, independent State. How 
important the Powers regarded that treaty is proved not only 
by the elaborate system of protective stipulations and guar- 
antees which it embodies, but by the carefully worded justific- 
ation of its necessity which is contained in their letter of 
June 24th to the Polish President. After citing precedents, 
including that of the Treaty of Berlin, the letter continued : 


“The ... Powers are of opinion that they would be false to the 
responsibility which rests upon them if on this occasion they 
departed from what has become an established tradition. . . . It 
is to the endeavours and sacrifices of the Powers that the Polish 
nation owes the recovery of its independence. . . . There rests, 
therefore, upon these Powers an obligation, which they cannot 
evade, to secure in the most permanent and solemn form guarantees 
for certain essential rights which will afford to the inhabitants the 
necessary protection, whatever changes may take place in the 
internal constitution of the Polish State.” 


In order to make more impressive this assertion of their 
“ obligation,” the Powers inserted in the Treaty of Versailles 
a clause (93) by which Poland formally “ accepted and agreed 
to” the embodiment in a separate treaty of “ such provisions 
as might in their opinion be necessary in order to protect the 
interests of the inhabitants of Poland who differ from the 
majority of the population in race, language, or religion.” 
That treaty was duly signed on July 28th, and the reader who 
is concerned to know how comprehensive and weighty its 
stipulations are is strongly advised to read its twenty articles. 
Three years later Poland entered into a special and very far- 
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going convention on the same subject with Germany relating 
to Upper Silesia. So determined were the Powers at that time 
that the minority rights stipulated in their treaty with 
Poland should be faithfully observed, that the rights were 
declared to constitute “ obligations of international concern,” 
they were placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations, 
they might not be modified by Polish law or by the League 
itself except with the assent of a majority of the Council, and 
every member of the latter body was given the right to invoke 
action by his colleagues in the event of either actual or threat- 
ened default. Further than that it was hardly possible to 
bind a treaty-signing State. One must also believe that the 
Polish Government itself then seriously intended to fulfil its 
pledges, since most of the minority stipulations were embodied 
in the national constitution of March 17th, 1921. 

But in their concern for minorities the Powers did not stop 
at Poland. With modifications suited to the circumstances 
similar provisions were introduced into treaties with Austria, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, Greece, 
and in 1923 with Turkey ; while the Declarations made to 
the Council of the League of Nations in Geneva by repre- 
sentatives of Albania (1921), Lithuania (1922), Latvia (1923), 
and Estonia (1923) were to the same effect. In the case of 
Lithuania, whose minority obligations relate almost ex- 
clusively to inhabitants of Memel Land, the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan explicitly transferred the latter 
territory to the sovereignty of the Lithuanian republic subject 
to the conditions as to good government and minority protec- 
tion stipulated in the Memel Statute, and like Danzig the 
territory was put directly under the League of Nations. _ 

The important fact to which the foregoing exposition points 
is that the obligations imposed on the States to which alien 
populations were assigned have a four-fold validity and force, 
since they were undertaken vis-a-vis the national minorities 
themselves, the States whose territories were annexed, the 
Allied and Associated Powers, and the League of Nations. 
Any adequate consideration of the question how far the 
guaranteed obligations have been fulfilled would require a 
separate article, and a brief reference to Poland must suffice. 
Here I will quote Polish testimony. In no part of the republic 
is the protection of minorities so efficient on paper as in the 
annexed eastern part of Upper Silesia. Yet not long ago, in 
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surveying the measures adopted for “ polonising” that 
region, the Gazeta Polska of Warsaw boasted that the 
“historical process” had exceeded all expectations, in- 
somuch that the German population had been reduced to 
about one-fifth of its former number, and it explained that 
this result had been obtained by expropriating the large 
German landowners and dividing their estates into small 
holdings settled by Polish cultivators, and by a systematic 
policy of proselytism carried on in the schools. By these and 
other measures, it said, that part of Upper Silesia had become 
more Polish since the peace than it had been made German 
by two centuries of Prussian rule. What the Ukrainians of 
Poland have suffered and still suffer the records of the League 
of Nations only too painfully tell. But Poland is not the only 
defaulter, for the same story of broken pledges has to be told 
of other States created or enlarged by the peace treaties, 
though of several better things might have been hoped. 

However imperfectly it may have been applied, however 
it is the validity of this body of minority stipulations, al 
guaranteed by international treaties, that is now called in 
question. For if Poland obtained release from any of her 
obligations, even to the extent of exemption from League of 
Nations supervision, two results would inevitably follow: 
all the other States similarly bound by treaties or declarations 
would advance the same claim—in some cases with greater 
justification than Poland—and sooner or later minority pro- 
tection would cease to exist, and in not a few European States 
in which alien populations are fated to live the malignant 
spirit of intolerant nationalism would not be appeased until 
the last traces of their racial and cultural individuality had 
been stamped out. 

What shall be done to avert the cruel fate which menaces 
millions of hapless “ strangers in strange lands” ? Here is a 
dangerous opportunity for the exercise of the subtle cynicism 
which seems to be inseparable from diplomacy and in these 
days, more or less, from ordinary politics. Unfortunately the 
past record of the League of Nations, still dominated as it is 
by Governments—our own not excluded—which hitherto 
have shown a remarkable capacity for evading big and diffi- 
cult questions, and fobbing on the world petty achievements 
calling for the exercise of little moral courage and entailing 
no risks to political reputations, is not reassuring. It is 
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regrettable that the attitude adopted from the first by the 
League Council has leaned less towards the suffering minori- 
ties than to the suzerain Governments. This attitude, which 
an earlier British Foreign Secretary specially sponsored, is 
dictated by the assumption that the minorities which have 
been divorced from their true fatherlands, and hence from 
associations the most precious and sacred in life, must not be 
regarded as “ communities created in the midst of nations, 
yet perpetually alien to their national life.’ (I quote the 
words of Sir Austen Chamberlain as spoken at Geneva.) But 
why not? By what right are these minorities bidden to be 
what nature and nature’s Maker never intended them to be, 
and what all the best and strongest of them are determined 
that they never will be? If natural rights exist at all, the 
most elementary of them is the right of men and women to 
breathe spiritually their native air—in other words, to live 
the life, think the thoughts, share the culture, and cherish the 
aspirations of the race and folk to which they belong. Most 
rightly do these minorities repudiate a forced nationality 
which is to them an imposition and a hypocrisy, and no serious 
headway will be made with the solution of this problem until 
we face that stubborn fact. 

The source and origin of the minority difficulty must be 
sought in the worship of the archaic fetish of the so-called 
“national State,” and the baneful egoisms, arrogance, and 
exaggerated claims to which the adherents of that cult are 
prone. The conception of nationalism in itself should not be 
saddled with the blame, for let cosmopolitan ideologists talk 
as they will of the coming of the “ Parliament of man and the 
federation of the world,” they will never destroy the persistent 
faith in nationalism as one of the most powerful stimuli to 
human progress. I have elsewhere called it “the principle 
of specialisation applied to the most important of sciences, 
civilisation ” ; and who can count the number or measure the 
value of the contributions which it has made to that progress ? 
The sentiment and spirit of nationalism may be an inspiration 
to as great achievements in the future as in the past, and all 
the more in proportion as they are humanised, refined, and 
emptied as far as may be of selfishness. The consciousness of 
belonging heart and soul to one dear land rather than to any 
other part of the world gives to every man of normal instincts 
and emotions a satisfaction and a pride which belong to the 
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greater values of life, and to deny to others the same satis- 
faction and pride is a crime against the human spirit. 

So long, therefore, as the minority problem remains with 
us, a fertile cause of aggravation and bitterness to the victims 
of intolerance and of friction and antagonism between nations, 
it should be the duty and desire of all good citizens to do all 
that is possible to decrease the number of the sufferers by 
bold and large-hearted measures of redress and readjustment, 
and simultaneously to prevent new additions by preventing 
new wars of conquest. It is from this standpoint that the 
solution of the minority must be approached if it is to be 
based on moral principles and so to count on permanence ; 
and the action of Poland will not be altogether regrettable if 
it should force Governments, statesmen, and political thinkers 
everywhere to exercise themselves upon this question with a 
new ardour and determination to find a way or ways out of 
the present impasse. It is to be feared that the principal 
obstacle will prove to be less the obstinacy of Poland and the 
other States against which fifteen years ago the Allied Powers, 
unfairly as they maintain, discriminated in the matter of 
minority protection, than reluctance on the part of these 
Powers to “‘ do as they would be done by.” Poland’s claim, 
that if obligations and regulations and League of Nations’ 
supervision are to apply at all they should apply all round, is 
perfectly just, and having been so seriously pressed it is 
impossible to believe that it will be withdrawn. Will not the 
authors of the Minority Treaties show magnanimity, pocket 
their dignity and pride, and accept gracefully the restrictions 
which they were so ready to impose on other States? By so 
doing they would gain in respect and confidence, remove from 
the minor nations the sense of inferiority, and give a great 
impetus to the amelioration of the status of minority popula- 
tions everywhere. 

It remains only to add suggestions as to three directions in 
which, given a united will to attack this problem earnestly 
and boldly, the greatest of all existing menaces to European 
peace might be averted. 

1. In the case of the new and enlarged States there should 
be an equitable revision of frontiers wherever it can be shown 
to be expedient and possible, to be effected without undue 
delay by agreement, so avoiding the risk of later revision as 
the result of war. The urgent need of the moment is the 
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creation of a body of international opinion sufficiently repre- 
sentative and strong to force this aspect of the question upon 
the League of Nations as a first step to practical action. It isa 
hopeful fact that in more than one country from which 
sacrifice would be expected there is already readiness to 
negotiate on the subject. 

z. As complementary to frontier revisions the policy of the 
exchange of alien populations should be adopted on the 
largest possible scale. Here Greece and Turkey have set an 
example, proving that such an exchange need involve no 
insurmountable difficulties. The reader must be referred to 
the text of the Lausanne Treaty of January 30th, 1923, for the 
details of this notable experiment, by which 189,916 Greeks 
were transplanted from Turkey to Greece and 355,635 Moslems 
from Greece to Turkey. 

3. Even when everything possible has been done for the 
reduction of minorities by the measures just indicated many 
alien populations of large or small extent will remain, and the 
position of these should be alleviated by conferring upon them 
autonomy in everything that relates to their civil, cultural, 
and religious life. The qualifications for this status would 
naturally be determined by various factors, such as the size of 
the minority relatively to the aggregate population of the 
country affected, its incidence, i.e. whether centralised or 
widely dispersed, financial resources, etc., and on the requisi- 
tion of a prescribed proportion of its members any minority 
duly complying with the statutory conditions should be en- 
titled to be constituted an autonomous community and 
endowed with large rights of self-determination. In the 
formulation of these rights the guiding idea should be to 
make the country of adoption as much as possible a congenial 
“home from home” for the unwilling aliens. Perhaps the 
position of foreigners resident in any civilised country at the 
present time, or better still of the members of the international 
bureaucracy of the League of Nations at Geneva, will best 
suggest the status which should be given to these communities. 

Here again it is possible to point to precedents, both old 
and recent. Some such autonomy as is here envisaged was 
conferred upon the colonies of English and Scottish nationals 
which settled in Danzig, Elbing, Kénigsberg and other sea- 
port towns of Eastern Germany from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries forward. Although drawn to that European 
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Ultima Thule by the glamour of commerce and gold, they 
clung tenaciously to their national habits, forms of religion, 
and institutions, and their hosts did not grudge them the 
needed facilities. 

Are we not civilised enough to emulate that chivalrous 
example? To its great credit the new Baltic republic of 
Estonia, the smallest of the new States, has answered that 
question for itself affirmatively. Its Autonomy Law of Febru- 
ary 5th, 1925, gave to racial minorities of a specified size the 
right of self-government in relation to matters affecting 
culture, religion, and social welfare generally. The minorities 
recognised are the German, Swedish, and Russian populations 
and others comprising not less than 3,000 persons, and the 
Germans and the Jews have exercised their right. It might 
be more difficult for States of great area and population to 
experiment on these lines than it has been for Estonia, but 
only a statesmanship poverty-stricken in ideas, resource, and 
imagination will contend that it is impracticable. Latvia has 
legislated on somewhat narrower lines. 

Those who contend that such measures as these latter 
would constitute a dangerous invasion of political sovereignty, 
create States within States, and weaken the cohesion of great 
empires, need not be anxious. They would upset nothing that 
is fit to stand, and weaken no political institution or doctrine 
which has not in itself the germs of decay. That they would 
strike a blow at the spirit of domination, which is of the 
essence of our egoistic nationalisms, may be admitted, but 
until that curse has been destroyed all the efforts of all the 
peace organisations in the world will be so much futile beating 
of the air. Not domination, which derived from Rome and 
now for the good of mankind is going the way of Rome, but 
permeation holds for the future the secret of true national 
greatness and worth and power—permeation as exemplified 
by the gracious influence of Hellenism in the intellectual and 
spiritual life of the modern world, and (we may say it to our- 
selves, but not to others) in no small degree by the peaceful 
penetration of the best of our English ideas in its cultural and 
political life. Military empires rise, fall, and pass away : only 
ee sed of the spirit can defy decay and the inexorable flight 
of time. 


Wituiam Harsutr Dawson. 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND THE 
BARKS OF PORCH, 
| Bam present world-situation is not only highly danger- 


ous to civilisation, but is strikingly contradictory. On 
the one hand, the desire for peace, at all events for the 
_ present, is almost universal. It has led, not only to the 
institution of the League of Nations, but to the almost 
universal acceptance of the Kellogg-Briand Pact renouncing 
_ war as an instrument of national policy. Yet, on the other 
hand, fear, the sense of humiliation, especially in Germany, 
and the unsatisfied needs of populations lead to widespread 
apprehensions of war, and to preparations for it. The war- 
spirit must be aroused, here and there, in order to make 
nations willing, or even eager, to bear the disastrous burdens 
of these preparations. The stimulation of this spirit is now, 
as it has always been, the standing resource of dictators, 
whose utterances seek alternately to rouse the fighting 
instincts of their supporters and then to allay the fears which 
they have thereby created. 

From all these causes has come the revival of an excessive 
nationalism, which contradicts the ideals, hinders the 
success and disparages the work of the League of Nations. 
This excessive nationalism, accompanied by the pressure of 
economic needs, has led to the adoption of short-sighted, and 
eventually futile, measures to secure national self-sufficiency 
in the economic realm and guarantees of safety by sectional 
alliances. Over against this disastrous policy stands the 
persistent endeavour of the League of Nations to secure the 
conditions of universal peace and progress by co-operative 
guarantees, arrived at by the counsels of wisdom and good- 
will, to be made effective, should necessity arise, by the use 
of various sanctions, and, in the last resort, of co-operative 
force against aggressive and recalcitrant states. 

Thus the present situation is, at once, a contradiction in 
terms and, what is more serious, a psychological conflict 
between the spirit of man and the realities, both material and 
social, which condition not only the well-being but even the 
existence of his civilisation. The conditions of modern life 
have made mankind fundamentally one and the nations 
universally interdependent. The material means of imme- 
diate and universal fellowship that applied science has 
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brought into existence are so compelling and insistent as to 
demand an adequate spiritual response to them, if even the 
material welfare of nations is to be secured, and still more if 
the higher values of mankind are to be realised. Failing this 
response, even the material advantages of human life will 
become destructive to civilisation, and eventually fatal to 
human life. The closeness of contacts and the immediate 
information as to events and emergencies, which raise not 
merely local but universal problems, have created throughout 
the world an awareness, a sensitiveness, and an apprehen- 
siveness which are positively dangerous unless mankind can 
be raised to the level of a truly catholic outlook and sym- 
pathy. In view of the existing failure of mankind to respond 
to the dominant facts and conditions of human existence, the 
declaration “‘ Ye must be born again” is as applicable to 
nations as to individuals. 

The ideal of catholicity first became effective by the rise 
and spread of the Christian religion. It finds a welcome in the 
hearts of multitudes both within and without the Christian 
Church. The civilising influences of Christianity throughout 
the ages bear witness to its energy and efficacy whenever and 
wherever this spirit has prevailed. It has still its formal 
witness and embodiment in the Catholic Church. Yet the 
Romanising of Western Christianity, with all its consequences, 
has wellnigh destroyed its uplifting and redemptive signifi- 
cance, so far as the nations and human life as a whole are 
concerned. Only by evoking the free spirit of man, inspired 
by the spirit of Christ and directed thereby to the advance- 
ment of mankind as a whole, can true catholicity prevail. 
The sharp distinction between the sacred and the secular, the 
narrow institutionalism, the subdual of the human spirit to 
absolute authority and external regulation, have gone far to 
extinguish the hope of mankind in the Church, because of its 
suppression of much that is essential to true catholicity. 

In these circumstances it is not only inevitable but 
obligatory that all Christians who seek to live after the mind 
of Christ should face the world-situation ; especially that 
they should consider what should be their attitude to war, 
and by what policy they may best promote its total abolition. 
When the generous, but impulsive, enthusiasm of youth 
rebels against the horror and the futility of war, it behoves 
the Church, as a whole, and individual Christians to face the 
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problem. Nor is it surprising that some Christian ministers 
in this country, and some thousands of Christian ministers in 
America, have declared outright that they will take no part 
in any future war. 

In considering this question, however, it is needful to make 
the necessary effort of “ thinking together.” There is need to 
take a comprehensive and consistent view of evolution and 
history. This must include an examination of the part that 
force has played in the process and progress of mankind, 
including the consideration of its permanent function in 
upholding civilised life and maintaining the salutary achieve- 
ments of the past. Such an examination must, for Christians, 
be conducted in the light of the authoritative teaching and 
example of our Lord, with the ideals thus imposed upon His 
followers. 

Our Lord revealed the Divine “ Polity ” of Heaven, of 
which, as St. Paul says, Christians are citizens. This polity is 
transcendent, yet its very nature, as a spiritual experience, 
demands its manifestation in all the relations of human life. 
The law of the Spirit is absolute. The new life of the Spirit is 
Love; with the Righteousness, Truth and Self-control that 
are essential ingredients of Love. Hence, negatively, the 
principle incumbent on Christians is ‘“‘ Resist not evil,” and 
positively “ Overcome evil with good.” Christ was Himself 
the first martyr to this principle, and His disciples were also 
to be martyrs to it. They were to be sacrificial witnesses of 
the new life and way of love. What is binding upon persons is 
binding upon the community—the Church—to which they 
belong. Its only legitimate weapon is Love. 

Yet our Lord’s teaching and example are primarily and 
explicitly for the new community, the Church and its mem- 
bers. He does not deal with the life of nations, as such, nor 
with the relations of His followers to nations. Democracy, 
broadly speaking, was non-existent, and His concern was for 
the complete fulfilment of the Life of Love in the character 
and conduct of His followers. The primitive expectation of 
His early return, if illusory except in the spiritual realm, was 
beneficial, if not essential, for it created the only condition 
under which the new life could be manifested without con- 
sideration of earthly consequences or earthly connections. 
Only thus could the Eternal Life of the Spirit be revealed as 
absolute Truth and final Reality. 
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Yet the Absolute Truth has, of necessity, been confronted 
by and entered into the temporal process, which has shaped 
past history and has presented the actual situation to the 
successive generations of men. Christians must needs enter 
into this process and play their part in it. As far as | can see, 
neither our Lord nor His Apostles left authoritative guidance 
for the juncture between the absolute and the relative, 
between the Eternal and the Process, between the life of the 
Church and the civilisation of mankind. The nearest approach 
to such guidance is to be found in the Parable of the Leaven. 
This parable teaches that “ the Kingdom of Heaven” has 
been introduced as a hidden yet diffusive and transforming 
influence, working secretly but energetically and eventually 
overcoming the contrariety of the whole meal by the 
ageressive affinity, which in transforming assimilates it. 
In this light it would appear that the many-sided problem 
of the juncture between the Life of the Spirit and Secular 
Evolution, of which the attitude towards war is so out- 
standing a part, must be solved, not by express direction, 
but by the practical promptings of Reason, informed by the 
mind of Christ. 

The problem which Christians have to solve is twofold. 
It is both subjective and objective, both spiritual and his- 
torical. On the one hand, they have to decide how the mind 
of Christ can be most completely manifested and brought to 
bear upon the affairs of the world, as the only sufficient 
remedy for the spiritual evils of mankind. On the other hand, 
they have to envisage the actual world-situation in all the 
complexity of its factors, deeply rooted in history and in 
human nature, and ask themselves in each emergency by 
what line of conduct the Divine purpose, which is being 
manifested in human history, can at the moment best be 
forwarded and most effectually saved from events that 
would thwart or hinder it. The unification of these two 
concerns, while ultimately attainable, is not at present as 
simple as some pacifists assume. That the use of force has in 
past history been ruled, or overruled, by God to the advance- 
ment of mankind appears to be unquestionable. For example, 
Christian apologists are accustomed to point to the prepara- 
tion for Christ that was brought about both by the spread 
of the Greek language and literature, and subsequently 
by Roman civilisation. They are obviously right in this 
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contention, for without both these influences catholicity alike 
as an ideal and as a fact would have been impossible. The 
universalism of Christianity assumed both Greek culture and 
Roman government as its instruments. Yet both of these 
would have been non-existent, as far as we can see, had it not 
been for the conquests of Alexander and of Rome. Even the 
hateful tyranny of Assyria and Babylon was made the means 
of carrying forward the spiritual reaction which, through the 
rophets, saints and heroes of Israel, gave to mankind the 
noble Theism upon which Christianity itself is based. Indeed 
the whole course of history went to supply the inspiration of 
Abraham Lincoln’s glorious Gettysburg Address. This back- 
ground has to be taken into account in forming a sound 
judgment as to the tasks and duties of the present age. God, 
we may conclude, has combined the absolute with the 
relative throughout the chequered progress of mankind. 

A survey of the whole situation appears, to me at least, to 
lead to the following conclusions : 

1. Force, as we term it, has from the Creation been an 
activity of Nature, and has been supplied by Nature to 
mankind. This fact must be borne in mind by Christians lest 
they fall into Manichezan Dualism. 

2. Men have, from the beginning, been endowed with a 
measure of force in order that they may come to themselves 
over against Nature. Without this primitive endowment, for 
protection and advance, mankind would have perished at the 
start. 

3. Yet the Force supplied by Nature to man was totally 
inadequate. In so far as mere Force is concerned, man. is 
among the most helpless of the animals. This comparative 
helplessness provoked and evoked the activity of reason and 
understanding. It fostered the development of human 
fellowship, with its social order and its morality. In short, 
helplessness was the price of manhood. 

4. The advent and progress of civilisation has led not to 
the exclusion but to the ever-extending subordination and 
utilisation of Force. By means of this progress man has so 
appropriated and transformed the natural Forces that were 
originally over against him that they have become incor- 
porated with him as instruments for strengthening and 
extending the effectiveness of his will for all the purposes of 
human life. 

VoL, CXLVI. 37 
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5. Hence the essential meaning of human progress is 
simply the ever-increasing ascendancy of Reason, Morality, 
and, therefore, of Fellowship over Force. 

6. Thus, as the community life of mankind has developed, 
the use of Force has been subdued and organised until it has 
been limited to police and protection. The process of well- 
ordered social and national life has been to substitute the 
exercise of goodwill and the persuasion of Reason, with its 
considerateness of general rights and needs, for Coercion. 
Coercion, however, remains as the last resort for securing 
the good of the community as a whole. 

7. This means the ever-increasing moralising of Force by 
the sense and practice of community. 

8. Clearly mankind has now reached an epoch when this 
sense and practice of community should become universal in 
spiritual response to the material environment by which 
human life is by this time conditioned as an organic whole, 
to the subordination even of national particularism. The 
exercise of Force, save as Police and Protection, is a manifest 
contradiction of the outstanding fact and truth of human 
community. It is, therefore, both criminal and futile. 

g. It follows that Christians, and indeed all men of goodwill, 
are called to wage a ceaseless crusade in order to establish 
this sense and practice of universal community, with all its 
consequences in every sphere of life. They must so cultivate 
their own sense of this community as to further all wise 
endeavours of every kind to promote the fellowship of 
mankind in mutual understanding and in collective efforts 
to advance all the highest values of human life. It goes with- 
out saying, therefore, that they must ceaselessly support the 
League of Nations, as the indispensable instrument of this 
community, and must antagonise the fears, the resentments, 
and the sectional ambitions, or even needs, that weaken the 
force of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. Not only must inter- 
national hatreds be exorcised, but appreciation of other 
nations must supersede, not only enmity, but the prejudices 
of pride and strangeness. The watchword of Christians 
should be that of St. Paul, who, speaking after the manner of 
men, declared “ the times of this ignorance God winked at, 
but now He commandeth all men to repent ”—that is so 
entirely to remodel their spirit and conduct as to make them 
correspond with the realities of the Kingdom of God. 
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It is in the light of all these considerations that, as it 
appears to me, Christians must decide their personal attitude 
towards war. Aggressive warfare they must absolutely with- 
stand. In the case of defensive war, or of warfare in fulfilment 
of trusts, liberty of conscience must prevail. Until a con- 
sensus of conviction can be reached each must decide for 
himself how best the mind of Christ may be so applied to the 
exigencies of mankind that the purpose of God, who “ wills 
fellowship,” as the Lambeth Conference declared, may be 
advanced. This liberty of conscience should be respected in 
view not only of past history but of present responsibilities. 
The ideal of a martyr nation is not so simple as some 
Christians assume. Presumably each nation stands, not 
merely for material existence which might be renounced, but 
for Values and Trusts, which should be preserved and ful- 
filled in the interest not only of the particular nation but of 
the well-being of mankind as a whole. The governing princi- 
ple of each Christian should be simply how the mind of 
Christ may be most effectively applied in asserting and 
making good the Commonwealth of Mankind, with the 
consequence of converting the exercise of Force, whether 
military or economic (which latter may, indeed, be as deadly 
as actual slaughter), to the police and protection of this 
Universal Commonwealth. 

J. Scotr Livcerr. 


GERMANY, COMMUNISM AND THE 
THIRD INTERNATIONAL. 


F one asks what is going to happen in Germany after 
| siee: has been overthrown, one often gets the reply which 
Ellen Wilkinson heard from the lips of a big industrialist 
of the Rhineland, which the Daily Herald reproduced some 
weeks ago: “ After Hitler’s fall there will come communism ; 
communism alone is able to overthrow National Socialism.” 
Is this answer correct? Certainly, communism in pre- 
Hitlerite Germany was stronger in Parliament than it had 
ever been in pre-Mussolini Italy. But its real power was not 
great. There were a hundred communist deputies of the 
Reichstag at the time when the Reichstag fire occurred. These 
hundred deputies together were unable to prevent all that 
followed from this act of incendiarism. One can scarcely 
overrate the guilt of the social-democratic leaders with regard 
to the Hindenburg-Papen coup d@’état of July 20th, 1932. But 
the communist offer to form a united front with the social- 
democrats must not make us forget that the communists, 
though knowing their offer would not be accepted, undertook 
nothing to hinder Papen’s act. And yet at that time their 
intervention would have been much easier than at any other 
moment. Hindenburg would not have risked a civil war. The 
Prussian police force, a large and well-equipped body of 
troops, an important counterpoise to the Reichswehr, was in 
the hands of the republicans, and for this reason Hindenburg 
never would have dared to give his Reichswehr the order to 
shoot. After July 20th, 1932, came June 30th, 1934. Despite 
the psychologically favourable situation and the belief held 
by the communist leaders that, according to Marxist doctrine, 
the objective conditions for the overthrow of Hitler were now 
fulfilled, there was no trace of a communist rising. In the 
summer of 1932 and in January 1933 the communists excused 
their inactivity by saying that the objective conditions had 
not yet occurred. Instead of taking advantage of the situa- 
tion, they continued to analyse them. The result of their 
inaction was the so-called entire destruction of Marxism by 
Hitler. 
The communists, completely bewildered in the first weeks, 
soon found their vitality again. Roughly, their reasoning 
was as follows : In 1905 Bolshevism appeared to be destroyed 
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in Russia. But in 1917 Lenin succeeded in carrying it through. 
In the same way we shall recover from the defeat in Germany, 
and once the objective conditions have appeared, we shall 
have men to put Soviet Germany in order, just as Russia had 
in 1917. Much as may be said against this opinion it is not 
devoid of heroism. Its fruits are to be seen in the energy and 
the courage which characterise the “ illegal” communist 
activities in Germany, and in the decision to give up unwork- 
able methods, for instance the illegal groups of five, which 
were found to facilitate the work of spies. But all the faith 
and all the self-sacrifice of individuals only lead us to frank 
avowal to-day that the German defeat of 1933 is not on the 
same footing as the Russian of 1905. This means that where- 
as in Russia the objective revolutionary situation reached its 
culmination in 1917 after twelve years of gradual growth, in 
Germany the objective situation favourable to communist 
revolution did not correspond to the subjective situation. 
In plain English, there were no leaders. 

Two things are astonishing in this official communist inter- 
pretation of the events of June 3oth. Firstly, it implies a 
refutation of Marxism. A main dogma of Marxism is the 
conviction that every objective situation on reaching maturity 
must find the man who will carry it to fulfilment. If it hap- 
pens that an historical situation does not find this personality, 
one must conclude that the situation is not mature. The only 
other possible explanation is that the dogma of Marxism is 
wrong. We may leave undecided whether the communists 
grasp this consequence. Possibly the communist view is 
nothing but a tactical move. Even then it is sufficiently 
interesting. These tactics amount to a disavowal of the 
common doctrine that makes it incomprehensible why com- 
munism should not yet have succeeded in transforming 
Hitler’s “‘ Drittes Reich” into Soviet Germany. This is the 
line of propaganda carried on by the German communists in 
Paris who publish the Gegenangriff. This propaganda has not 
remained without good effect, but only in the anti-fascist 
sphere of pure humanity, not at all in the field of communist 
political ideas. Their communism is the enemy of their anti- 
fascism. This will be dealt with in detail in a forthcoming 
book by the present writer, Europe and Communism. I 
only state here a few essential points. The first volume of the 
Brown Book, edited by the communist emigration, was a 
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work of pure humanity. At the right moment it gave to a 
Europe ready to receive it a compendium of the methods of 
the “ Third Reich.” The failure of the second volume of the 
Brown Book might have been foreseen by people who know 
how to read the signs of the times. Moral indignation is 
always a transient emotion, and it is not prolonged by the 
piling up of fresh material. What Europe now wants, above 
all the youth of Europe, is political guidance. Everything 
else seems to them, whether rightly or wrongly, nothing but 
empty talk. The interest of the outside world in the political 
developments of Nazi Germany is very great, and is proved 
by the steadily rising flood of books dealing with this theme 
published in England. 

But instead of guidance the émigrés in Paris are editing a 
little book, Nazifiihrer sehen Dich an (Nazi leaders look at 
you), as foolish and full of mistakes as if it had emanated from 
the people against whom it is directed. The demagogy of the 
Gegenangriff is inspired by the demagogy of National Social- 
ism. National Socialism won its way to power by the method : 
what cannot be proved must be asserted. Its banal and brutal 
ideology gave every help to success. The editors of the 
Gegenangriff seem to forget that they only appeal to readers 
who can be convinced by reason alone. They forget that their 
own Marxist ideology is incomprehensible, not because of its 
intrinsic difficulty, but because it is too enveloped in a cloud 
of involved phraseology to make an impression on readers who 
have still to be won. Many people who were already won over 
have now been lost again because they are disappointed in 
men who seem not to understand what they are preaching. 
The political short-sightedness of the German Communist 
Party, despite all previous experiences, has been shown by 
their behaviour in the Saar question, the crux of European 
politics at the present moment. Surely the obvious course 
would have been to strengthen the anti-fascist front, that is, 
to support those who have made up their minds to vote for 
the status quo. What were the feelings of the most simple- 
minded novice in politics this summer when he read in his 
Gegenangriff that this paper, together with the central com- 
mittee of the German Communist Party, puts forward the 
watchword : the Red Saar, something not submitted to the 
vote. Every vote cast for this phantom would be a vote for 
the “ German Front ” of National Socialist Fascism. It was a 
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long time before the central committee recommended a change 
of tactics, and supported the status quo. It is not yet possible 
to estimate the effect of this blindness on certain sections of 
the workers. 

Not that the German Communist Party has had no critics 
amongst its members. On the contrary, both at the meeting 
_ of the Executive of the Third International and at the meeting 
of the chairmen of this Executive there was much plain 
speaking. The reproaches levelled at the German delegates 
for their failure to produce the “ subjective conditions ” for 
revolutions (i.e. revolutionary leaders) were such as might 
have been raised by any political opponent. Among the points 
mentioned were the petty jealousies among the émigrés, which 
led to entrusting more or less important jobs to men and 
women totally unfitted for such responsibility, the ineptitude 
of the communists in their dealings with the social democratic 
working men and the middle-class intellectuals. On these and 
other points good advice was proffered as to how things might 
be better managed. 

The world’s Press in general pays no attention to all these 
questions which agitate the communist movement. Possibly 
in this indifference there lurks the mistaken prejudice of the 
war and post-war years, that there is no need to learn the 
language of the “enemy.” But in reality it is very necessary 
to learn this language. The relation between the communist 
sections of the different countries and the Third International 
is of present importance, firstly, because the summons has 
been issued for a congress of all sections of the Third Inter- 
national, secondly, because the leadership of the Third Inter- 
national is in the hands of the man who, as General Secretary 
of the Russian Communist Party, is in reality, if not in form, 
the leader of the Soviet Union. This personal union is fraught 
with possible consequences for the future history of Europe, 
greater than might be guessed from the lack of attention paid 
to it in the Press. 

Even if one is not a member of the Communist Party it is 
still possible from the pronouncements of the Third Inter- 
national and the reactions of the separate sections to these 
pronouncements to form some idea of its policy. On the other 
hand it is a more delicate problem to assess the degree in 
which the future line of action of the Third International will 
be determined by the domestic problems of the U.S.S.R. 
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When the U.S.A. resumed diplomatic relations with Moscow, 
a Swiss paper wrote: “ We never could have believed that 
America would sink so low.” This utterance is all the more 
strange since Switzerland has been for years connected with 
the West European democracies who have long since “ sunk 
so low.” This unpardonable short-sightedness is due to the 
fact that influential circles in Switzerland are still under the 
illusion that the Soviet system is doomed to perish sooner or 
later, a belief shared by certain of the German Reichswehr 
leaders. That is an illusion. One of the cleverest diplomatists 
and a resolute adversary of the Moscow dictatorship, Count 
Sforza, has found words of the deepest admiration for the 
faith enabling a whole generation of workers to endure the 
most unfavourable conditions of life for the future’s sake. 
Whoever believes the perfect democracy and the highest 
individual record guaranteed by it to be the only possible 
arrangement for the world may doubt if the Soviet Govern- 
ment finds its way into this category. But to doubt the inner 
stability of present-day Russia is to be wilfully blind. The 
more the internal situation is studied the more we have to be 
convinced of its duration. 

If the domestic situation of the U.S.S.R. is obscured from 
the western observer by distance and lack of accurate data, 
its foreign policy lies open to the light. It reveals the real or 
imaginary contradiction between the policy pursued by the 
head of the Third International as custodian of the commun- 
istic faith, and that which he pursues as ruler of Russia, 
which, whether or not a Soviet state, depends for its security 
on the benevolence, nay, even the alliance of nations which 
abhor and combat its system of government. January 1933 
brought this discrepancy home, especially to the socialist 
working classes. The victory of German National Socialism 
was a decisive defeat for Soviet Russia, as far as it is the 
custodian and guarantor of the communistic revolution in 
Europe. Is this defeat, which has imperilled the future of 
world revolution, going to be followed by a further defeat 
which will threaten the very existence of Soviet Russia? 
Danger now approaches her, not only from Japan in the Far 
East, but also from Germany in the West. No one realised 
better than the Russian diplomats that the Hitler-Rosenberg 
plan of cutting up Russia and uniting the Ukraine with 
Poland was no mere catchword. The proof is given by recent 
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developments, especially the ten years’ pact of non-aggression 
between Poland and Germany. The method adopted with 
great success by Russia to meet this twofold foreign menace 
is a series of pacts of non-aggression, an agreement with 
U.S.A. and a highly important understanding with France. 
The culmination of this diplomacy was the entry of Russia 
into the League of Nations. Only the East Locarno pact is 
still outstanding. 

Obviously, such a foreign policy must completely confuse 
the socialist masses, the communists of the Third Inter- 
national, and most of all the youth of the latter. For years 
the Soviet phraseology had poured scorn on Versailles and 
the League of Nations. Suddenly Russia herself seeks a seat 
and a vote in the hitherto derided League at Geneva, and joins 
the Versailles system centred in France with a completeness 
never witnessed since the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. When 
Herriot was brilliantly received and honoured in Moscow, 
the Paris socialist paper Populaire complained that Moscow 
hailed the Franco-Russian friendship as the dawn of a new 
era, while, on the other hand, the socialists were blamed as 
traitors by the communists for supporting the policy of 
Herriot. The confusion of the masses was perfectly compre- 
hensible and might have been well understood by the Third 
International. The communists had the same feelings as the 
socialists. At a meeting of young people in Allier a com- 
munist discussed the possibility of a war alliance between 
France and Russia. This happened a year ago and was a true 
prophecy. For the Eastern Locarno pact, in assuring to 
an attacked nation the support of the signatories, means 
among other things a military pact between Russia and 
France. The sections of the Third International cannot 
understand this Soviet policy. The Third International, while 
responsible for this policy, did nothing to explain its line of 
action, and only indulged in a belated criticism of the pre- 
tended insufficient work of enlightenment done by the 
sections of the Third International in respect of the foreign 
policy of Russia. This enlightenment was “ insufficient,” 
because the communist sections either did not understand the 
standpoint and the procedure of Russia or felt in emotional 
antagonism to them. This uncertainty was particularly 
obvious in articles on Soviet foreign policy published in the 
Humanité, the central organ of the French communist group, 
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which since January 1933 has been the largest communist 
section outside Russia. 

From the standpoint of political education this uncertainty 
was more damaging than any straightforward folly. If the 
Third International continued to demand that the workers 
of all lands should go on fighting for the socialist fatherland 
of all workers, the policy of this fatherland, riddled by the 
criticism of the Social Democratic Party, failed to convince 
the masses of its genuineness as a “ fatherland,” and of its 
desire to bring about in other countries the conditions which 
made it the “ fatherland of all workers.” In Germany the 
opinion gained ground that the more loudly the bureaucrats 
of the Third International trumpeted their revolutionary 
slogans the less they really intended to put their ideas into 
practice in the various European countries. The good rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and Fascist Italy had for 
years caused considerable reflection in certain communist 
sections. The pact policy has lent a new significance to this 
fact. A further and even more significant fact in respect of 
the connection between Soviet foreign policy and the Third 
International is the relation between Russia and Bulgaria. 
For years Russia’s relations with Bulgaria had been bad. 
After the recent coup d’état which gave Bulgaria a Fascist 
régime, the relations utterly changed. The Soviet Govern- 
ment may say, as they did in respect of France, that it was 
not they who had changed their point of view, but the other 
countries. The fact remains that every pact needs two 
partners. In all these cases the objective observer cannot but 
note that the identity of the Third International and the 
Soviet régime produces stresses which must necessarily 
weaken the Communist Party of other countries. High 
functionaries of the Third International, for instance 
Pjatnitzki and Knorin, openly confess this. At the above- 
mentioned meeting of the Executive of the Third Inter- 
national in the beginning of this year, attention was drawn to 
the fact that workers who leave the social democratic trade 
unions do not join the communists, and some weeks ago the 
German communists were accused of not having made propa- 
ganda among the lower middle classes and the peasantry. 

Till now efforts were directed towards forming the united 
front from below. That is to say, the Communist Party was 
to win the social democratic worker, while at the same time 
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attacking the Social Democratic Party. Now all at once the 
Third International makes a volte-face. For years the greatest 
counter-revolutionary sin was to advocate collaboration with 
the Social Democratic Party. Now this collaboration is 
demanded. Russia has entered the League of Nations: the 
Third International longs to co-operate with the Second 
International. This is the significance of the invitation issued 
by certain communist groups to the social democrats of their 
own countries. Of course this policy is most important for 
Germany, where National Socialism only succeeded because 
there was no united anti-fascist front. The Moscow leaders 
would certainly never have resolved on such a decisive course 
if they had not known that the Communist Party alone would 
never succeed in overthrowing Hitler. The treatment of the 
socialist workers by the communists despite the expressed 
intention to win them over, the lack of understanding for the 
intelligentsia, the short-sighted neglect of problems of educa- 
tion, culture, etc., which exposed communism to the attacks 
of Hitler’s “‘ Kulturpropaganda,” have at last convinced the 
leaders of the Third International that Hitler cannot be over- 
thrown by the single efforts of the Communist Party. The 
communist call for a united front is intended to bring about 
what was expected to take place when Schleicher became 
Chancellor, namely an alliance between the army and the 
trade unions. This would entail the resurrection of the 
German Social Democratic Party, if not in its former shape. 
That would undoubtedly mean the disappearance of the 
Communist Party unless the latter takes steps to improve its 
relations with the Social Democratic Party. 

All those who see in a resolute democracy the deliverance 
not only of Germany must learn of this development. Unless 
we realise the crisis of democracy there will never be a resur- 
rection of democracy. That is understood by a part of German 
academic youth which is bitterly disappointed with Hitler 
and is hesitating between the communism of Trotsky and 
the “‘ German socialism ” of Otto Strasser. In the recently 
published autobiography of Kerensky, The Crucifixion of 
Liberty, there is expressed the surprising opinion that the 
attitude of a government to social problems is “ irrelevant.” 
Kerensky is, however, right when he says that the measure of 
the progressiveness and liberalism of a government or a party 
is its attitude to the freedom and the rights of the individual. 

ALBERT Matte WAGNER. 


FORTUNATO AND SOUTHERN ITALY. 


Cie STITUER T’Italie, fondre ensemble les éléments | 


divers dont elle se compose, mettre en harmonie le nord 


et le sud, offre autant de difficulté qwune guerre avec 


DP Autriche et la lutte avec Rome. So wrote Cavour on the eve 


of the opening of Italy’s first Parliament. But although he | 


and other leading politicians realised the gravity of the 
problem awaiting them, no one, in that dawn of national life, 
understood its true nature. Few Piedmontese statesmen, 
however much they might have travelled in the principal 
countries of Europe, had penetrated as far south in Italy even 
as Florence; while the political exiles who thronged Pied- 
mont naturally looked upon the question as essentially con- 
stitutional in character. The Bourbon régime, they reasoned, 
was the negation of liberty. It oppressed and corrupted the 
people, who had lived for generations in abject servitude. 
Once Italy were united and the people educated, the South, 
so rich in natural resources, would quickly put itself on an 
equality with the rest of the peninsula. 

Unification was achieved; but the reports sent from 
Naples by the Government representatives betrayed extreme 
anxiety. The southern provinces, resenting the introduction of 
conscription and new taxation, were becoming more than ever 
a prey to brigandage; while the northerners who came down 
to fill the posts of minor officials were nervous and suspicious 
of a population that they regarded, in accordance with the 
current belief, as lazy and corrupt, yet endowed by Nature 
with intelligence and fertile lands. Thus misunderstanding 
on both sides only increased the general unrest. Not until 
after the defeats of Custozza and Lissa was some definite 
understanding of the problem attempted. For it was in that 
difficult period—when the nation’s faith in the future had 
become so shaken, and when, in the general economic depres- 
sion, personal effort seemed confined to personal gain—that a 
group of young men, all destined to have a considerable share 
in their country’s revival, began their work of preparation. 
Realising the necessity for the creation of a capable governing 
class, and the education, moral and technical, of the people, 
they set to work on a number of problems almost totally 
ignored by the nation as a whole. Among these the most 
serious was the question of the South. 
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Pasquale Villari had said, after the defeat of 1866, that 


the Italians themselves were Italy’s worst enemies; and as 
though moved by these grave words, Leopoldo Franchetti,* 
a young man from Leghorn, of Jewish birth, wrote at this 
time: “If any Italian would learn the true state of his 
country, let him cease from studying books about it, and let 
him arise, gird up his loins and go forth to see with his own 
eyes and hear with his own ears; let him establish facts for 
himself, and judge whether they bear out the theories of the 
writers.” He himself, after pilgrimages to England, France 
and Germany, to study their administrative systems, went 
forth in the autumns of 1873 and 1874 and explored on horse- 
back those mysterious regions of the new Italy—the Abruzzi 
and the Molise, Calabria and the Basilicata. In 1875 he pub- 
lished his valuable little volume On the economic and adminis- 
trative condition of the Neapolitan provinces, which reveals, 
amidst a wealth of data set down in a spirit untouched by 
class or party prejudice, that deep feeling of pity for the 
tragic rural population which was to be the dominant note 
of his whole life. 

The following year, with his friend Sydney Sonnino, who, 
also Jewish, was to become Prime Minister of Italy, he 
travelled throughout the length and breadth of Sicily. 
Together they published, in 1877 and 1878, the two volumes 
of their famous inquiry, until then the most courageous and 
intelligent work on the subject of southern Italy. It is un- 
necessary to dwell on the interest these writings aroused in 
political circles; the two young men were striving to reach 
the hearts of the Italian people themselves, and in this hope 
they now launched a weekly review (La Rassegna Settimanale) 
in which all the major problems of Italian life were examined 
and discussed. One day Pasquale Villari, whose Letters from 
the South had been the first attempts to discover the under- 
lying realities of the southern question, introduced to this 
group of writers a young man from the Basilicata, who, as yet 
unknown, was to integrate all the research of that ardent 
generation on the evils afflicting southern Italy, in a life-work 

* Well known later in Italy and abroad for his writings, and for his experiments in 
colonisation in Eritrea, where his aim was to settle Italian agricultural labourers on the 
land; and also for the model scholastic institutions created on his Umbrian estates, 
which in certain respects led to the later Italian scholastic reforms. An enthusiastic 
believer in the small agricuitural holding, he left his property at his death in 1917 to be 
divided among his peasants. 
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of clear-sighted and compassionate endeavour. His name was 
Giustino Fortunato (1848-1932). 

Born in Rionero of a family of well-to-do landowners,” his 
childhood had left him with certain ineftaceable memories : 


of the earthquake of 1851 (the most disastrous of modern > 


times in that region) and of the terrible anarchy into which 
the rural areas relapsed when the Bourbon régime was over- 
thrown in 1860 by the Garibaldini. The middle classes, always 


fearful of the peasantry, were divided by local intrigues and | 


jealousies ; and amid the numberless trials on charges of com- 
plicity in the prevailing brigandage even the Fortunato family 
had not escaped unscathed, for they were accused by personal 
enemies of aiding the famous brigand Crocco. After his 
acquittal Giustino’s father had left his home in disgust for 
ever, to settle with his children in Naples ; while an uncle of 
theirs ended his life in voluntary exile in England. But despite 
the unfortunate impression produced during those years by 
the rural society of the South, Fortunato had come to hope 
much from the regenerating power of national unity. In the 
scrupulous and loyal conduct of the Piedmontese officials, 
sent to bring order into the new provinces, he found the 
promise of their future transformation, through “ the level- 
ling-up of which history shows so many examples whenever 
different peoples unite.” And he became, although he be- 
longed to a pro-Bourbon family, an enthusiastic supporter of 
unity. 

He had been much struck by Franchetti’s small volume on 
the Neapolitan provinces, and had many discussions now with 
his new friends, fresh from their Sicilian experiences. Sonnino 
proposed that to alleviate the hard lot of the peasantry, 
ground down by centuries of economic servitude, the existing 
form of pattt agrarit should be abolished and agricultural 
credits, where advisable, granted ; while Franchetti favoured 
the creation—especially among the Apennines, where the 


Crown lands were situated—of some type of small freehold | 


property which might arouse in the peasant’s mind an interest 
in his country’s welfare. But Fortunato, reacting against the 
prejudice of those who explained the social upheavals of these 
years simply as the result of Bourbon corruption, saw farther 

* His paternal grandfather had been the first Prime Minister of non-aristocratic birth 


in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
{ Patt agrart are collective contracts between landowners and labourers. 
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and more clearly than his friends. The evil was too wide- 
spread and went back too far into history to be accounted for 
solely by political tyranny, by the iniquity of the patti agrari, 
or by unjust land distribution. 

Why was the South so little known even in Roman times, 
or known merely as the land of nomad shepherds, of almost 
_ inaccessible mountain villages, of the latifondo and of agrarian 
uprisings ? And, during the fourth and fifth centuries, why 
was it that in the southern provinces and the islands the 
imperial gifts in land to the Church became so extensive that 
the latter was able at the subsequent rise of the Papal State 
in Latium to establish sovereign rights throughout the whole 
of southern Italy ? Why were northern and central Italy able 
to put up considerable economic resistance to the barbarian 
invasions in the Middle Ages, and why was a handful of ad- 
venturers strong enough to set up the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, under which the people were continually to be vic- 
timised, not only by the foreigner, but by the most hateful 
form of feudalism the world has ever known? And as to the 
division of landed property, why, in modern times, was the 
average number of landholders so much higher in the North 
than in the South ? And why was it that, whereas the métayage 
system had brought great prosperity to Tuscany as it spread 
northwards from the Tiber, the system of granting perpetual 
leases (which prevents any interest on the part of the landlord 
in the improvement of his property) had become established 
in the South? 

For long Fortunato pondered these questions during his 
wanderings on foot from province to province in southern 
Italy. Knowing so well the melancholy of the barren uplands, 
the stagnant waters of the Ofanto, “ sacred to malaria,” and 
the lonely ruined monuments of his native land, he had but 
to chance one day on Ritter’s observation that “‘ the physical 
conditions of a country influence its history,” and the 
“ memorable saying ” of Herder that “ climate is the great 
historical factor in the disparity and development of peoples,” 
to realise in a flash the tremendous effect of “‘ geographic fate” 
upon human material. For all his questionings led to but one 
explanation : the poverty of the land in southern Italy. All 
his life he insisted on this fundamental factor in the social and 
moral life of the people. All his work bore witness to it. He 
would never have given so much time to research on the 
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modest monuments of his own region had he not felt what 
tragic and eloquent confirmation was afforded to his theory 
by history. Nor would he have agreed to enter Parliament in 
1883 as member for Melfi if he had not believed it his duty to 
urge his convictions upon the country at large. For the general 
inferiority of the South, he argued, was due to poverty, and 
this poverty was caused by disastrous geographic conditions. 
If, therefore, Italy were not to lose what a handful of men had 
so miraculously conquered, the ingrained scepticism of the 
people must be overcome, and reforms prompted by a sense of 
reality and justice introduced. The most urgent of these was 
that reform of taxation which Fortunato considered “a 
question not of finance but of morality.” 

The Italian system of taxation does not, in fact (as Nitti’s 
well-known work on the subject has shown), distribute its 
burdens in accordance either with justice or equity. Firstly, 
because the proportional tax at so much per cent. weighs less 
heavily on the well-off than on the poor, since those who pay 
a tenth of ten thousand suffer less than those who have only 
one thousand and pay a hundred ; and also because, owing to 
the fact that their wealth is in the form of landed property, 
the southern provinces cannot either partially or wholly escape 
taxation, as the industrial North, with its capital wealth, is 
able to do. And just as the different classes pay unequally, 
so do the different regions. Whereas before the war northern 
and central Italy contributed 21-66 per cent. of their revenue, 
southern Italy and the islands were paying as much as 25 per 
cent. Moreover, direct taxation was applied just as unfairly, 
for, as regards landed property, the South is loaded with 
mortgages ; as to the tax on buildings, little relief can be 
gained from the exemption accorded to rural areas, since for 
fear of malaria the wretched habitations of the peasants crowd 
together upon the hilltops, thus coming into the category of 
urban house taxation ; and as to income tax, the scale is much 
higher in the southern than in the northern provinces. 
Finally, in the South, where so much is needed in the way of 
public works, taxation becomes doubled through the addi- 
tional duties levied by the province and the commune. 

But according to Fortunato the reform of taxation would 
not be sufficient in itself to revivify southern finances. It 
must be accompanied by a wise general policy, by the free 
movement of capital, by cheap money—the causa causans of 
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national wealth—and by the stimulation of production in 
commerce, industry and agriculture. Now the South, ever 
since unification, has always suffered from an extreme scarcity 
of capital, partly owing to its absorption in the numerous 
public loans raised for urgent necessities by the State, pro- 
vince or commune (loans which, with their high rate of 
interest, have represented a better investment than that 
offered by agriculture) ; partly to the reform of the laws of 
inheritance, which split up many estates, creating mortgage 
debts ; and partly owing to the sale of ecclesiastical property 
at an exceedingly low price, payable by instalments over a 
long period, thus causing a veritable scramble for land, and 
more than ever alienating capital from employment in tech- 
nical improvements. This speculation was furthered by the 
perilously liberal credit granted, after 1885, by the Banca 
Nazionale and the Banco di Napoli in rivalry with one 
another. Fortunato maintained that to ensure a healthy 
circulation of money not only must the artificial stimulation 
of credit, which encourages unproductive expenditure, be 
avoided, but also the incurring of debts by the State for 
extravagant expenditure on public works, which has the fatal 
result of drawing savings away from their proper employment. 
These proved the most controversial among the theories of 
the great southerner, and earned him the title of Apostolo del 
nulla. No more public works? The stoppage of all those 
roads, bridges, aqueducts, drainage operations and schools 
which represent the advance of civilisation? Could this be a 
solution ? If, replied Fortunato, the art of politics be not that 
of walking blindfold towards an unknown goal, but on the 
contrary what it always has been since the time of Aristotle 
and always will be—that is, the art of adapting the end to 
the means—courage must be found to put a stop to all lavish 
public works beyond the means of the Italian exchequer, all 
charity in the form of so-called “ special laws,” and, above all, 
to introduce free trade and great reduction in taxation. 
Certain public works were undoubtedly necessary to progress 
and essential to the economic welfare of the South, particularly 
those concerned with the water supply and with reafforesta- 
tion. But if inevitable financial crises were to be avoided, 
patience was required. The people must learn not to look for 
impossibilities but to face the truth. A plan of indispensable 
public works must be put into operation, with an eye both 
VoL. CXLVI. 38 
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upon the State exchequer and upon the taxpayer, who could 
not be asked for further sacrifices, but must be relieved of 
those excessive burdens which reduced his productive 
potentiality. ‘“ Betwixt public works and credit on the one 
hand,” Fortunato used to repeat, “and reduction of the 
taxes on the other, the antithesis is violent and irreconcil- 
able.” It is true that, after some years of experience in 
Parliament—that Parliament whose members were, in his 
view, so superior to and so much more highly educated than 
the bulk of the people they represented—he was under no 
illusions as to the possibility of changing the general direction 
of State policy. Certain time-worn prejudices on the subject 
of agriculture in the South were still too deeply rooted. 

The oldest of these prejudices was that the climate was so 
good ; whereas the climate, Fortunato maintained, far more 
than the soil, was responsible for the economic inferiority of 
southern Italy, where its chief characteristics—winter rains 
and summer drought—are a serious hindrance to agricultural 
improvement. The sun and rain, in fact, are of little benefit 
down there to vegetation ; for while the sun shines it scorches 
the earth, and when the rain falls it destroys. Therefore the 
ancient pastoral traditions of the country should be revived, 
with the migration of the flocks and herds from the plains to 
the hills ; traditions which, from the dawn of Mediterranean 
civilisation, had always been held to constitute the true wealth 
of the South. The pastures must be renewed, and the shady 
woods and timber forests so improvidently sacrificed during 
the last fifty years; while the exaggerated spread of corn- 
growing must be replaced by that arboreal growth—vines, 
olives and almond trees—which derives most advantage from 
the long spring and autumn and the scanty moisture in the 
air. 

Like other great agrarian economists, Fortunato held that 
to bolster up the cultivation of grain by protective duties was 
an obstacle to land development in the South; and, having 
seen the unfortunate repercussions which the tariff imposed 
in 1887, after the breaking off of commercial relations with 
France, had upon southern finances, he was naturally a firm 
opponent of protection. Protection does not create capital, 
it causes it to change hands. And where political education is 
limited, as in Italy—where the democratic parties dared not 
oppose protection because of the bogy of unemployment, where 
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liberalism did not perceive economic freedom to be the logical 
corollary of the freedom won in the religious and political 
sphere, and where nationalism proclaimed itself expansionist 
and protectionist, as though the expansion of productive 
energy did not clash with the protection of parasitic industries 
—it was easy for the dominant oligarchy in industry to 
manipulate capital to the advantage of a coalition of private 
interests, and to the great detriment of the peasants, who form 
the majority of the Italian people. Thus agriculture suffered 
serious harm, and with it the South, which is the one part of 
Italy exclusively agricultural. 

These are the fundamental principles which for more than 
forty years Fortunato upheld in his writings, and in his 
speeches, which are amongst the finest ever made in the 
Italian Parliament.* He always refused office, for fear of 
being forced by political exigencies to compromise with his 
convictions. For him it was reward enough to see the practical 
results of his work in his native region, which owes him, among 
other advantages gained, the railway connecting Potenza, by 
Melfi, with the Pugliese table-land. Moreover, it was through 
his tireless activity that the law providing for a State supply 
of quinine was drafted and carried through in 1g1o, thereby 
greatly reducing the mortality from malaria. At the begin- 
ning of his political work he had dreamed of creating a 
progressive party which should unite all those in favour of 
increased State control in matters affecting the interests 
of the community; but experience left him fundamentally 
liberal in his convictions. ‘‘ Nationalisation, socialisation,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ are words in fashion, but closely allied in meaning 
with another, bureaucratisation, which is always the mark of 
weakness in a country.” And against abuses and violence, 
whether on the part of democratic organisations or State 
authority—the inevitable outcome of abandoning the liberal 
method, which is the one political system compatible with 
human dignity—he fought until his death, caring only, in the 
chaotic post-War years, for the saving of those moral values 
which are the very breath of freedom. 

‘“* Above all,” he wrote, ‘‘ we need a new and manly younger 
generation of the governing classes, pledged to ideals of self-denial 
and justice; for no country has ever risen to eminence whilst 


* His speeches are collected in two volumes, J] Mezzogiorno e lo Stato Italiano, 1926 
(Collezione Meridionale Editrice), Palazzo Taverna, Rome. 
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remaining, like ours, resigned or rebellious, shirking responsibility 
and work. ... And may these young men remember that no 
Utopian dreams can bring about the spiritual and economic 
revival of their country, but only the slow transformation of social 
life ; that neither warships nor big guns can assure power, and that 
the wealth of a nation cannot be improvised from one day to the 
next. Let them remember that laws and reforms acquire or lose 
their virtue solely from the men called upon to apply and carry 
them out: and that the blind, abject worship of material success 
is corrupting the rising generation, whereas it is disinterestedness, 
above all else, that endows a man of ability, and his political work, 
with strength, authority and prestige.” 


UmBerto ZAnotTrtTI-BIANCco. 


PAE STORY *Or THESPUN: 


OTHING illustrates the uncertainty of literary taste 

more clearly than the vicissitudes of the pun. Every- 

body knows how Shakespeare revelled in punning, 
how, as Macaulay says, “the Chancellor quibbled on the 
Bench, and the Chancellor was Francis Bacon,” how the 
grave Milton played with the names of his antagonists and 
put puns in the mouth of Satan, and how the Cavalier 
historian Fuller out-punned the regicide poet. But what 
happened? The “clenches” of Shakespeare and Jonson 
were anathema to Dryden ; and one of the few flaws detected 
by Addison in Paradise Lost was Milton’s indulgence in this 
form of “ pleasantry.” During the whole Augustan age the 
pun was under a cloud, and Dr. Johnson, because Burke’s 
humour showed itself occasionally in this fashion, refused 
him the praise of true wit. 

But the wheel revolved, and in the nineteenth century the 
pun returned, having taken unto itself seven spirits more 
boisterous than itself. The recognised humorists of the period 
were all punsters. Theodore Hook divided his time between 
practical jokes and playing on words. Hood, a true poet if 
ever there was one, had to make his living by pouring out 
an endless series of paranomasias. The pages of Punch are 
crowded with verses, such as those of Shirley Brooks, of 
which the sole merit, if merit it be, is a certain ingenuity in 
the punning trick. Burnand followed in the same line, until 
the jaded readers refused to smile, and once more the land 
had rest. But after a respite, more or less uneasy, the pun 
is reviving once again. The clues in cross-words show the old 
ingenuity, and prove the hydra-like vitality of the device, 
to which it is probable no Hercules will ever be able to deal 
the final coup de grace. 

The fact seems to be that the pun is almost inextricably 
bound up with human nature, and that it may be expelled 
with a pitchfork, but will constantly recur. And, when we 
inquire into its origin, we find that it belongs to our nature’s 
strongest and most permanent part. Like the swing, skittles, 
kiss-in-the-ring, the tug-of-war, and war itself, it is a branch 
of religion, and was used in the service of the gods, or as a 
means of discovering their will, almost as soon as language 
itself was invented. There was nothing witty or humorous 
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about it in its beginning: it was as serious as an oracle, and 
charged with destiny like a thunderbolt or the ominous flight 
of birds. That its estate is now lowly no more disproves its 
lofty descent than the fact that children now play at cat’s 
cradle casts doubt upon the ancient power of Atropos and 
Lachesis. 

The farther back we go, the more visible is this religious 
and spell-like force. The idea seems to have been this, that 
when the gods made language, they in their omniscience saw 
all the ambiguities which it admitted, and intended them.” 
When men discovered them, therefore, they were revealing 
divine secrets, sacred cryptograms, in which were hidden the 
purposes of the rulers of the world. The gods had acted like 
the Sibyl, who wrote her prophecies on leaves, and scattered 
them on the winds. He who could collect them, and put them 
into order, could read the Fates. Thus, in what at first sight 
was an accidental amphibology, the wise man could detect a 
regulated predestination. To take a familiar example, if an 
army is assembled for an expedition, and a fig-seller cries 
“ Cauneas,” figs, this is the heavenly warning, “‘ Caue ne 
eas,” take heed and go not: and that warning has been 
written by the Fates from the foundation of the world. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the Book of Genesis (to 
say nothing of many other Eastern books) is built upon this 
conception of the pun. Give a child a name with one mean- 
ing: if the name chance to bear another, or can be twisted 
into doing so, then the destiny of the child will be other than 
the destiny the parents meant to give it. Leah called her 
adopted child Gad or Happy; but the same sound may 
mean “ to press,” and a like sound means “ a troop” : hence 
we have, in another passage, “‘ Gad, a troop shall press upon 
him, but he shall press upon their heel”: and it is this 
prophecy, rather than the one foretelling happiness, that was 
fulfilled in the history of the tribe. 

A dozen other examples could easily be given from this one 
book. Esau, cheated by his brother, recognises too late that his 
name had destiny init. “Is not he rightly called Supplanter, 

ag Thus Cratylus, in Plato’s dialogue of that name, says (and Plato to some extent 
agrees with him): “‘ It seems to me, Socrates, that some Power greater than human 
first gave names to things, in such wise that they were of necessity the right ones ” i 
and the derivations which Plato assigns to words in that dialogue clearly show that to 


him a pun was not an accidental likeness of sound, but something mystical and fore- 
ordained, which it was the business of men to interpret. 
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for he has tripped me up these two times?” Joseph means 
“to add,” and his mother sees in the name an omen that 
God will add to her another son; but it also resembles a 
word meaning “ to take away ” ; hence she says, “ God hath 
taken away my reproach.” When her second son is born, at 
the cost of her life, she calls him “ Benoni,” son of my sorrow ; 
_ the father tries to destroy the omen by substituting “ Benja- 
min,” son of the right hand. 

The later prophets follow the same path, and seize at once 
on any chance provided by aname. “ Gaza,” says Zephaniah, 
“ shall be forsaken ” (gazubah) ; and “ the houses of Achzib,” 
says Micah, “‘ shall be Achzab ” (a deception) ; “ at Beth-le- 
aphrah have I rolled myself in the dust ” (aphar). Sometimes 
the pun is acted as well as spoken. “The Lord showed 
Amos a basket of summer-fruit ” (kayits), in token that 
the end (kets) is come upon Israel; to Jeremiah he shows 
a stem of almond (shdkéd), for he watches (shakad) over his 
people. 

Nor, though the main strength of the pun is in the East, is 
it unknown to the West: and the more religious the Western 
poet, the more eagerly he searches it out. “ Can it,” says the 
pious and reverent Alschylus, “ can it have been some Power, 
of those whom we see not, who, guiding his tongue with fore- 
knowledge of destiny, gave to Helen her fatal name? ” 


Helen, nay, but a hell 

(Read we the riddle well), , 

A hell unto ships on the sea, 
And to men upon earth is she, 
And a yawning hell to the town 
That into her gulfs went down. 


This is the same spirit as, a thousand years later, stirred 
St. Gregory when he saw the captives from Deira. They were 
to be saved de ira, and, their king being Aella, Alleluia should 
be sung in their land. Who can doubt that, when Gregory 
heard from Augustine the good news from Canterbury, he 
recognised that the assonance was no accident, but had been 
written, before the ages, in the books of God? Pass another 
seven hundred years, and we find pious Catholics rejoicing 
to discover that the word Lollard sounds, by Divine Provi- 
dence, very like the Latin /olia, and that therefore the heretics 
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had been branded, centuries before, by Christ himself, as 
the tares in the field : 


Lollardi sunt zizania, 
Spinae, vepres, et lolia, 
Quae vastant hortum vineae. 


From the sacred, or if we choose so to call it, the magical 
use of the pun, the transition is very gradual to its use as a 
rhetorical engine. When a poet puns, it is often extremely 
difficult to tell which of these conceptions was uppermost in 
his mind, and doubtless he could often hardly tell himself. 
A stern denunciation, uttered in the name of the Lord, and 
pointed with a crashing paranomasia, would seem to him to be 
specially inspired; for the Lord himself, in teaching man 
language, had arranged the coincidence. Thus when Isaiah 
says, “‘ Fear, and the pit, and the snare (pachad, pachath, 
pach) shall be upon thee, O inhabitant of the earth,” he hears 
in the alliterative assonance the very voice of God, bidding 
him repeat it to the sinful world. I know nothing any- 
where in literature more impressive than that finale of the 
“Song of the Vineyard ”—‘ He looked for judgment and 
behold oppression, for righteousness, and behold a cry ”— 
He looked for mishpat and behold mispach, for tsedakah 
and behold tseakah ; but I do not think that to the prophet 
it was mere rhetoric: it was neum Yahweh, the saying of 
the Lord. 

None the less, it degenerated slowly into a beauty, a figure 
of speech, a convention, and finally a mere jest. The sad pun 
of Ajax (Aias) on his name, in Sophocles—“ I may well say 
A1, At, once, twice, ay and thrice,” is less fully informed with 
religion than the A’schylean play on Helen; and when, in 
Euripides, Meleager cries that he is rightly called “‘ Sorrowful 
Huntsman,” for he has hunted the Calydonian boar to his 
own destruction, we feel that we are moving from religion to 
rhetoric. In the East, to-day, the paranomasia is a necessary 
ornament of poetry, but it is, I believe, usually no more than 
an ornament. I have been told that Persian critics censure 
FitzGerald for omitting all the real beauties of the Rubaiyyat 
—that is, the plays on words. The famous lines, 


And Bahram, the great Hunter, the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep, 
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lose, they say, their charm because in the original “ wild ass ” 
and head (or rather “ grave ’’) are the same word. But, as far 
as I can learn, the paranomasia is only a beauty: the com- 
pelling magic has departed. Similarly, whereas in the dialogue 
of Plato, Cratylus declares that the likenesses between words 
are part of the ordered governance of the gods, the plain- 
_ minded Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, sets them placidly down 
among other figures, as useful aids, on occasion, to the orator, 
but no more divine than oxymoron or hendiadys. There is to 
Aristotle nothing mystical in the saying of Isocrates, that the 
arché or dominion, of the Athenians was the arché, or be- 
ginning, of their ruin. We read such a saying with very 
different feelings from those with which we read Plato’s 
epitaph on Aster, the Star : 


Thou wert the morning star among the living, 
Ere thy fair light had fled ; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 


It may be thought strange that I do not reckon Aristo- 
phanes among the true corrupters of the pun. The fact is, I 
think, that even he, with all his wild profusion of quibble, 
“clench,” parody, and eternal word-play of every kind, did 
not guite forget the religious meaning of the device. His plays 
were part of a religious service—that kind of service in which 
comedy, and even sheer farce, were demanded. A laugh was 
part of the liturgy, and a jest was prescribed in the rubric. 
Many of the hearers, perhaps most, forgot the sacred signifi- 
cance and enjoyed the fun without a thought of the listening 
deities. It is to be feared that the poet himself too often forgot 
also. But if you had caught him afterwards, and had asked 
for an “ Aristophanes’ Apology ” he might have answered, 
with a measure of sincerity, “1 pun from piety. These like- 
nesses in words are there: I did not make them, I perceive 
them, and draw them out for others to see. The gods, in their 
inscrutable wisdom and omniscience, contrived that they 
should exist, and, as philosophers unfold the meaning of the 
material world, so I unfold the meaning of the universe of 
words; and, in doing so, I pay honour to the god of this 
festival. And, as to my punning ‘ Transcripts from Euripides,’ 
I answer that Euripides is the enemy of the gods, who have 
deluded him into writing lines which admit of the twist I give 
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them. If he becomes ridiculous, it is the gods, using me as 
their instrument, that make him so. Cleon, again, is the enemy 
of the State, an enemy, that is, of the gods who guard the 
State. Is it mere chance, then, that suggested to me to make 
him a Paphlagonian slave of Demos, because paphlazo, to 
bluster and splutter, exactly hits off the fellow’s tub-thumping 
oratory?” 

Whether Aristophanes is here telling the whole truth or 
not, there is at any rate some truth mingled with his irony ; 
and we miss the real intent of his comedies if we do not realise 
that behind all the buffoonery and pantomimic punning there 
was a subconscious religious purpose. 

The real decline and fall of the pun is seen not in Athens 
but in Rome. The Romans were one of the least imaginative 
of peoples, and were rarely troubled with mystical glamours. 
Their young men saw few visions, and their old men dreamed 
practical dreams. Their language was a business-like language, 
and was used for mundane ends. It was sharp, brief, and 
forceful, and lent itself easily to sarcasm and irony. In the 
hands of masters it could be terse and epigrammatic to an 
astonishing degree. No orators have been more rhetorical, in 
our sense of the word, than those of Rome, but their words 
were directed towards deeds. Naturally, therefore, they were 
fond of the pun, which would stick in the minds of the audi- 
ence: but there was nothing transcendental about it. It 
would be easy to collect hundreds of instances from their 
literature, but few or none would move us as the lines on 
Aster move us. Plautus, the virile and robustious dramatist, 
pours out his puns like an Elizabethan playwright, but they 
were meant to raise a laugh, and succeeded: there is every 
indication that his audience enjoyed them like the Shakes- 
pearean groundlings. The less vigorous and more refined 
Terence has his puns on amens, mad, and amans, a lover, or 
on verbera, blows, and verba, words. Even the sober Livy 
makes a Roman magistrate say that his office has been 
onerous rather than honourable—a pun repeated by Ovid 
(non honor est sed onus). But the chief practitioner is the 
greatest master of Roman rhetoric. Not only does Cicero, in 
his treatises on Oratory, give a place to what he calls “annom- 
ination”? among the telling figures—he instances Cato’s 
nobtliorem mobiliorem—but he sets the example to his pupils, 
careless whether it be good or bad. Some of his puns, indeed, 
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are no better than our music-hall performances. In one of his 
essays he declares, in Terentian style, that schoolmasters 


_ chasten their boys both verbis and verberibus ; and he warns 


his readers not to fall into the violence of the vinolent : these 
may perhaps pass ; but many of those of which he boasts to 
his friend Atticus are first-rate specimens of the forcible- 
feeble. He was as much pleased when he had perpetrated a 
pun as when he had got off a criminal whose guilt was as clear 
as noonday. 

Those of Martial are usually better, and they may some- 
times be compared favourably with those word-plays which, 
in certain modern light verses, give a pleasurable surprise to 
the reader at the end of the poem. Thus, when he sees a 
number of sluggish boatmen, and after a dozen well-turned 
lines, suddenly turns and says, “I do not call you nautae, 
but Argonautae” (which may mean “lazy sailors” as 
well as “ Argonauts ”’), the little twist is satisfying, and 
reminds us of certain of Hood’s best somersaults, or even 
of the surprises which give point to so many of Heine’s 
lyrics. 

When, compressing the accomplishment of many years into 
an hour-glass we come to the Elizabethans, we have a some- 
what different, and yet analogous, story to tell. Their age 
was an age of discovery—one in which a new map was con- 
stantly being wanted for the augmentation of the Indies, and 
in which the heavens were daily being more accurately 
explored. We have seen many discoveries and inventions in 
our time, but none, I think, have stirred us to the exhilaration 
to which those of Drake, or Frobisher, or Tycho, stirred our 
ancestors. The discoveries, however, were not physical only. 
In the world of words they were ever being made. Ronsard 
and his companions led the way in France ; Spenser, Harvey 
and others followed in England; and we can see that they 
delighted as keenly in unearthing forgotten words of Chaucer, 
or in inventing new forms, as in learning of “ fruitfullest 
Virginia ”’ or “ Amazon’s huge river.” 

Among the virtues of words in which they thus delighted 
was the fact that many of them had two or more meanings, 
and that they could be played with. This discovery was like 
finding a new healing herb, or the detection of a new white 
magic: and the poets revelled in it. When Shakespeare 
noticed that his name could mean half a dozen things, he 
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may have said to himself, as he said afterwards to another, 


Whoever has his wish, thou hast thy will, 
And will to boot, and will in overplus. 


He thinks of the word “light,” and runs through all its 
significations. Hence, when Jessica, in her boy’s dress, has 
to carry a torch, she says, 


What, must I hold a candle to my shames ? 
They in themselves, good sooth, are too, too light. 


Again and again the whole form of a sentence is determined 
by the double meaning of a word ; it begins with one meaning, 
and, the poet’s mind seizing on the other, it takes an un- 
expected course. Of a hundred examples choose one ; 


She that from whom 
We all were sea-swallowed, though some cast again, 
And by that destiny, to perform an act 
Whereof what’s past is prologue. 


Here the word “ cast” means “ cast up by the sea,” but, 


before Shakespeare has left it, it has suggested the cast of a 
play ; this in turn suggests an act, which again means not 
only the act of a drama, but a deed : and in this case a murder. 


And in Othello, 


She in the essential vesture of creation, 
Does tire the ingener, 


whatever the true interpretation of the difficult passage may 
be, it is impossible to doubt that Shakespeare’s thought ran 
on from the word vesture to the idea of attire, and thence to 
tire in the sense of weary. 

These instances, and the scores of others which might be 
adduced, will show, I think, that the attitude of Shakespeare, 
and probably that of most of his contemporaries, towards 
puns, was somewhat different from that of later punsters. 
Apart from the obvious ones offered for the mere amusement 
of the vulgar, which would usually be put in the mouths of 
the clowns, the idea, subconsciously or consciously present to 
Shakespeare’s mind, was that here was a phenomenon in 
language, presented to the audience as a kind of puzzle to 
solve, or as a revelation of something new for them to enjoy. 
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_ “Have you noticed this before?” the poet seems to say, or 
“ How long will you take to see that I am playing with this 
_ word or that?” The nearest analogue in our day would be 
the clever clues of some of our best cross-word composers. 
These we do not regard exactly as puns but as analyses or 
dissections of words, which we have by habit looked on in 
one way, but are now taught to look on in another. The 
pleasure of the hearers would be enhanced by the exercise 
of their ingenuity in detecting a play of this kind. I imagine 
that the actor gave a hint by tone or gesture, and that a quick 
hearer would whisper to his neighbour, “ Did you notice 
that?” In the case of the dubious equivoques of a Mercutio, 
the answer might be conveyed by a knowing snigger: for 
neither the poet nor his audience was squeamish. 

The puns of Milton had a different origin. A good Hebrew 
scholar, and even after his blindness having a chapter of the 
Hebrew Bible read to him daily, he would have Isaiah’s pach 
and pachad for his exemplar, and what the inspired prophets 
had welcomed it was not for him to disdain. The pun had the 
imprimatur of the Holy Ghost. Nor, though he could not 
know, as we know, that a score of the sayings of Christ him- 
self were pointed with paranomasia, could he fail to remember 
the one pun that could be rendered into Greek, the famous 
words at Czsarea Philippi, “ Thou art Petros, and on this 
Petra will I build my Church.” With a sanction like this, he 
would feel more than justified in giving us “ beseeching or 
besieging,” or the “small infantry”’; and that archangels 
should pun on the plains of heaven would seem to him in full 
accord with the eternal nature of things. 

With the seventeenth century the pun sinks into a slumber 
of generations, and awakes like Rip van Winkle to find a 
changed world, to which it has to adapt itself. It becomes 
rhetorical, conventional, a figure of fun: and once more dies, 
or at least slumbers. It may rise yet again, and we may see, 
in the Punch of 1950, sets of verses like those of 1860, in which 
the sole merit will once more be verbal twists and turns. But 
it is as well, in prophesying, to imitate the caution of Tiresias : 


O Laertiade, quicquid dicam, aut ertt aut non. 


E. E. Kewuerr. 


THE MODERN WORLD'S ENIGMA. 


ROUD and reserved, the Japanese always seem in- 

scrutable to peoples of the West. The mystery of their 

challenge to the world at large, moreover, is not lessened 
now that many of them have absorbed much of our culture. 
For we of the Occident seldom really read the thoughts 
of those secretive, busy and ambitious little people who | 
latterly have made such strides in most mental and physical | 
fields. Nevertheless, in Japan’s three-hundred-odd news- | 
papers and magazines, some of which own a circulation | 
approaching two million copies, every sort of topic, national 
and international, is fearlessly discussed. Thoughtful Euro- 
peans and Americans are therefore increasingly studying 
such journals ; to discover if possible for themselves just how 
this fecund race, now numbering some sixty-eight million 
souls and multiplying yearly by a million, is likely to affect 
humanity in the future. 

Maybe the above inquirers are comforted and perhaps sur- 
prised to find that secular journals like those in question allot 
ample space nowadays to articles and advertisements con- 
cerning Christianity. Sales in Japan have been so much 
increased by this last modern policy, indeed, that at present 
one of that country’s largest publications actually retains an 
editor solely to handle its religious news! 

With characteristic acuteness, Japan’s first act when | 
some seventy years ago she decided to open her borders to 
Western ways and knowledge, was the acquiring of a strong 
navy for defence of her straggling empire. She manned her | 
ships, too, with a well-trained personnel. The instruction | 
course for this force, by the way, is sufficiently illuminating. | 
So exacting is it that only cadets of all-round fitness, 
drawn from Japan’s best families, succeed in completing it. 
Physical culture, particularly swimming, has always been held 
in highest repute throughout Japan. Small wonder, there- 
fore, that young officers, before passing out of that empire’s — 
naval college, should be expected to swim round the island 
in the Inland Sea on which this building stands—a distance, 
it may be mentioned, of some thirty miles. Training for such 
a feat, as can easily be imagined, proves supremely gruelling 
work, Stronger pupils, however, often give their weaker 
brethren a breather in deep water, by allowing these to rest 
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awhile upon their shoulders before sending them forward to 
complete their heavy task. 

Worthy to be placed beside its navy is the modern 
mercantile marine of that Britain of the East, which hitherto 
has obtained its men from the large fishing-population in- 
habiting Japan’s many coastal isles. Officers for these liners 


receive their nautical instruction at one or other of the 


empire’s two principal maritime colleges, or upon the training- 
ships maintained by such. Or lessons perchance will take 
place aboard one of the barque-rigged, four-masted, screw- 
driven vessels connected with Japan’s eleven smaller nautical 
schools. 

Several years of steady work ashore precede any actual 
seagoing in Japan; a fact that enables the naval student to 
gain a proper grounding in the many subjects needed by a 
modern sailor. None know better than Englishmen how smart, 
practical and helpful Japanese tars can prove in an emergency. 
But those clever seafarers are making terrible competition 
nowadays. Ships flying their flag convey cheap wares across 
the world to-day, and appear in all the busiest ports. Lately 
they have even been seen in waters previously considered 
almost exclusively a British preserve—those fringing Africa’s 
far-stretching eastern coasts. Must our manufacturers now 
lose these markets, too? The low-priced goods of Japan, of 
fair enough quality, be sure will suit only too well the usually 
scanty means of Ethiopia’s children! 

Less than twenty-five years have fled since Japan’s far- 
sighted Government perceived the immense advantages 
offered by aviation to its country of scattered isles and tangled 
mountains. Yet the members of its useful air force are among 
the world’s foremost fliers to-day. Tokyo was also the world’s 
first municipality to employ an air policeman, having 
appointed Zui Yoshimura to this post some three years 
ago. Civilian flying in Japan, as here, has been greatly 
fostered by certain powerful Press combines, one of which 
controls no less than nine large magazines, the combined 
monthly circulation of which totals six and a half million 
copies! This undertaking and others are earnestly striving 
to remove misunderstandings and to promote international 
friendship by interpreting Japan to the West, their pages, 
written in excellent English, setting forth industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, art, literature, beauty, ethics and social 
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efforts as these actually exist in the Island Empire at this 
moment. 

The above passion for practical thoroughness, so awkward 
sometimes for ourselves and other nationals, is one of the chief 
characteristics of the patient Japanese, who fully realise the 
necessity for effort in acquiring useful knowledge. Book- 
learning, however, can only come through reading. But a 
pupil in the Land of the Rising Sun must devote eight 
studious years simply to mastering the difficult alphabet of 
his country. In the towns, notwithstanding, most Japanese 
are well educated ; competent observers declaring that they 
surpass ourselves in this respect. 

One-half of Japan’s population now dwells and works in 
cities. Its agriculturalists, nevertheless, find existence very 
difficult in face of the price decline of all primary products ; 
a position accentuated by their land’s mountainous nature. 
Wherever possible its hills are, therefore, terraced to their 
summits. And saddening is it to see the endless trains of 
farmer folk with head-loads of manure toiling painfully up 
those slopes in the lambent, stilly evenings ; bent at whatever 
cost on refertilising their tiny fields. 

Surrounded by scenic beauty, the Japanese are in general 
a highly artistic race, even selecting the stones for their 
famous gardens with due regard to size and shape. These 
features, they say, show forth the stones’ inner meaning, and 
thus admit of their being placed in one position only. 

Nature would seem to have achieved perfect harmony in 
Japan. The rugged grandeur or pastoral peacefulness of other 
lands perhaps is often wanting here. Except for blossoming 
trees and shrubs, flowers, too, as we know them are not 
abundant in Japan. Each item in its delightful panorama, 
however, blends tastefully with others; sky, sea, rocks, 
mountains, trees, lakes, rivers and waterfalls combining 
enchantingly, and supplying inspiration for Japan’s peerless 
if peculiar style of landscape gardening. 

Japan’s attractions have at last aroused in its people a 
desire, now becoming vocal in their Press, for certain parts of 
their country to be set aside in perpetuity as national parks. 
Several localities worthy of this honour are indeed being 
momentarily considered, and a decision upon the point may 
even have been taken by now. Modern transportation 
methods naturally have made accessible to-day regions of 
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superlative natural beauty hitherto unfrequented. A difficulty 
of choice amongst so many scenic jewels thus somewhat delays 
decision. 

Japanese well qualified to judge assert in public speeches 
and articles in the Press that possession by their State of a 
park or parks as described will attract further visitors to 
their well-loved, beautiful fatherland. That this should be 
better known to the outside world seems nowadays their wish, 
indeed, and they therefore offer no objections to foreigners 
examining such quaint manners, customs and items of dress 
belonging to fast-vanishing Nippon as still exist. For although 
Japan behind her former seclusion of centuries has evolved 
a special art and culture, these are certainly being quickly 
transformed at present through contact with an alien civilisa- 
tion. 

The ancient practices of Japan do not disappear immedi- 
ately, of course; change there being so gradual that many 
old customs continue flourishing beside modern innovations. 
These conditions give rise to curious contrasts, causing 
numbers of Japanese to live a sort of double life. Frequently 
one sees soldiers, public officials, clerks in banks, businesses 
and shops, schoolboys and teachers, chauffeurs, conductors 
and others engaged in imported occupations, wearing Western 
garb to-day. Such clothes, notwithstanding, are merely the 
uniform of working hours. The Japanese, with few exceptions, 
never wear them when once more in their homes. Private 
dwellings and hotels in Japan generally possess at least some 
rooms furnished in national fashion with tatamis—heavy 
straw mats covering all the floor—cushions upon which to 
kneel or sit cross-legged, and small, low tables which we 
should probably consider merely “ trays with feet.” But the 
remaining apartments are mostly arranged in Western mode. 
All shops there have a wireless set, each loud-speaker vieing 
with its neighbour in its deafening din. The streets of Japan’s 
large towns thus resemble the corridors of a madhouse. 
Raucous cries mingle constantly with the clanging of passing 
trams, to the steps of which passengers cling like swarming 
bees as these vehicles flash by. 

Throughout Japan, evidence of a struggle for precedence 
between old things and new is afforded by the funerals often 
crowding the overburdened ways. Two sorts of such pro- 
cessions sometimes may be seen there simultaneously. 

y Ol. CELI, 39 
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Mourners in Western dress follow the modern motor hearse, 
while the palanquin-housed coffin is borne upon the shoulders 
of several sturdy fellows ; white-robed priests, banners and 
kimono-clad relatives and friends streaming afoot behind. 

Marriages, moreover, often present contrasts in Japan. 
The bridegroom usually wears Western morning coat and 
trousers. But his dainty little bride will have her broad 
linen head-band, to denote that never, never will she exhibit 
feelings of jealousy towards her newly made husband. Other- 
wise she is adorned by a handsome, heavily brocaded kimono. 
This garment is wearable by both sexes, only slight differences 
of cut or trimming distinguishing a man’s kimono from a 
woman’s. A Japanese gentleman in European clothes bows 
native fashion to his knees, maybe, when encountering a 
friend who although clad in a kimono will very likely carry 
a cane, and sport, possibly, a soft felt hat! 

Coolies drawing wagons crawl at a foot-pace through 
Japanese streets, but those pulling rickshaws run. Numerous 
electric cars and private automobiles rush past the dusty 
pedestrian, while the slower, horse-drawn conveyances add to 
the congestion of the roads. Motor cars, clothes and many 
aeroplanes, nevertheless, do not alone testify to a Western 
civilisation flourishing alongside of hoary, out-moded sur- 
vivals. Cafés, cinemas, clubs and even beauty parlours quite 
frequently jostle gorgeously carved old temples and venerable 
shrines. But the Japanese find a consistency in this sort of 
thing, declaring they will always assimilate only such occi- 
dental notions as they happen to like. 

As if to confirm the above assertion, many Japanese 
theatres remain almost wholly native in construction and in 
the costumes and manners of their exceedingly able players. 
Some of these amusement halls certainly have now banished 
from their auditoriums the eating of regular, set meals and 
unlimited smoking; small paper tickets, moreover, have 
replaced the former huge wooden tokens of admission, and 
smartly dressed, attractive girls instead of men to-day usher 
people to their places. Modern playhouses in Japan also are 
fitted with rows of comfortably padded tip-up seats. But 
rooms where ladies can partake of tea—Japan’s unfailing 
beverage—attire themselves or attend to their elaborate 
coiffure, are still attached to all theatre restaurants. In 
old-style Japanese theatres, the four-foot-square railed-off 
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spaces in the pit for spectators who squatted on the ground 
rather resembled sheep pens, while places to accommodate 
four persons were merely partitioned off roughly in the bal- 
cony or circle. Even in modern playhouses, the stage is not 
the sole spot where actors “ mime,” since a narrow platform, 
styled the Hana-Michi, or “ Flower-way,” stretching from 
the left of the stage to the back of the auditorium, serves this 
purpose, too. The Muwari-Butai, or revolving stage, par- 
titioned into several scenes shown in quick succession, has 
also long been an essential part of all well-equipped Japanese 
theatres, though a novelty in Britain. The performers in 
Japan’s popular ballets, with specially written texts, are 
invariably men, these being employed, as once with us, for 
portraying female rdles. Like other Eastern countries, Japan 
has hitherto jealously hidden away its women—excepting 
geishas—and only now is the gentler sex there beginning to 
assume its rightful social place. 

In those distant regions, women until recently were quite 
subordinate. Educated Japanese coming temporarily to 
Europe or America have in consequence always been tre- 
mendously impressed by the white man’s treatment of women 
—his own or theirs. Accordingly, they start imitating this 
behaviour towards beings whom they had previously slighted. 
Naturally this delights their charming little ladies, whose 
joy, notwithstanding, is usually short-lived. Few of their 
lords have the courage or desire to continue their courtesies 
on returning to Japan, where the sexes are segregated in 
public, and a wife out walking with her husband trots sub- 
missively behind! A hostess at Japanese parties or banquets 
never takes food with her guests, whose wants, however, she 
sees to carefully. This is not specially difficult ; a chatelaine 
in Japan has plenty of servants. Though badly, some- 
times shamefully, treated, maids in the Mikado’s land are 
willing and hard-working, toiling for a pittance from dawn 
to dark with cheerfulness. Japanese girls make excellent 
nurses, as British or American matrons who, at times, have 
had to employ such can and do testify. Like all persons under 
preparation in that land, these young women are always 
wonderfully trained. Thus whether as attendants upon 
children, or as assistants in maternity or ordinary hospital 
cases, they are prompt and supremely efficient. 

No sojourner in Japan can fail to notice the tea-pot, kept 
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going there day and night. Its contents look and taste to us 
much like a hay infusion. But the Japanese imbibe quantities 
of such tea, purchased at twelve shillings per pound—and 
upwards. They swallow this, by our reckoning, somewhat 
expensive drink on all occasions. Numerous festivals of 
infinite variety also cluster round the national function of 
publicly “tasting” this heavenly brew, each being accom- 
panied by some punctilious but picturesque ceremonial. 
That a leaf employed, after all, solely for an infusion should 
be one of Japan’s chief products and principal exports 
scarcely seems so surprising when we consider how all West- 
erners find that kingdom enveloped in an enchanted, unreal 
atmosphere. This unsubstantialness, indeed, characterises 
several other of its special products. Thus peppermint oil 
and its resultant, menthol, both of them increasingly impor- 
tant to the world, nowadays come principally from Japan, as 
does, too, the bulk of natural camphor, so much needed for 
the celluloid used for films. 

When gazing at the scenes upon our favourite “ silver 
screen,” how many of us remember that nothing shown there 
could rival in thrill the true adventures of those who, at risk 
of their lives, procured the product which made moving 
pictures possible, when both these and the camphor industry 
were infants? The particular laurel tree, the wood of which 
yields camphor when distilled, flourishes almost solely in the 
mountain gorges of Formosa—Japan’s dependency since 
1897. The camphor forests, however, stand far from civilisa- 
tion, in what were formerly the last fastnesses of that isle’s 
fanatical aborigines. These furies often ambushed the un- 
luckly woodsmen engaged upon the trees, or even surrounded 
the lonely, wire-defended factories. So frequent and success- 
ful, indeed, were the raids of those head-hunters that at last 
there arose the saying, “‘every ounce of snowy camphor repre- 
sents at least one drop of crimson, human gore”! But thirty- 
six years of firm rule by those determined little Easterners 
have finally subdued the savages of Formosa, transforming 
the previously fearsome place into a region of thriving 
Roaupdeealees which render it to-day the empire’s tropical store- 

ouse. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ANncLo-RussiAn TRADE. 


USSIA has emerged into the light of the good causes, 
having for a generation impartially served the other 
causes. By a combination of propitious circumstances 
during the past few months her Government has taken its 
place among those which regard peace as an object worth 
striving after. By a further coincidence that Government 
has at the same time decided to play a part, not in the further 
destruction, but in the rescue of international trade. The 
figures published by the British Board of Trade are all the 
more agreeable because at first sight there is something of a 
mystery in the established fact that Britishiron and steel manu- 
factures, machinery, machine tools and the like are being sold 
in increasing volume to a bolshevised community, and that 
British shipping is carrying its increasing share of the traffic. 
The mystery is somewhat dissipated if one observes the 
progress of the Russian retreat from bolshevism. In April 
last the Russian Government issued a loan within Russia—it 
has not yet qualified to enter any other capitalist market— 
for the amount of 3,500,000,000 roubles. The workers of 
Russia, who for nearly twenty years have been taught that 
the investment of savings is the basic injustice that afflicts 
the workers of the world, happened to be the only available 
source which their Government could tap for the money it 
wanted. Out of the hypothesis, those workers were not likely 
to be sympathetic capitalists. They had to be encouraged. 
The rate of interest was, therefore, put at ten per cent. ; which 
figure ought to attract, if not to satisfy, an even rapacious 
capitalist. But it was hardly enough to dislodge the deep- 
embedded prejudices of the deluded proletariat. Half of the 
bonds were, therefore, issued as a lottery, whereby the gamb- 
ling instinct was mobilised to eke out the atrophied capitalist 
instinct. The resultant resurgence of spirit had itself to be 
formulated and its extent prescribed. It was made known 
by the Government that every industrial worker was expected 
to apply for the equivalent in bonds of at least three weeks’ 
wages ; and an attempt was made to encourage subscriptions 
even from the peasants. Thus did Moscow emulate the rudi- 
mentary capitalist device of receiving back with the left hand 
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the wages it was paying out with the right hand so that the 
wages could continue to be paid. : 

Of even more symptomatic interest was the formal aboli- 
tion of the infamous “‘ O.G.P.U.,” the “ Unified State Political 
Department ” or Tcheka, which has been the terrorist 
instrument of dictatorship. The decree issued by the All- 
Union Central Executive Committee and dated July toth 
last did not, it is true, formally abolish the Ogpu. It achieved 
essentially the same result by merely decreeing that it be 
merged in the newly instituted Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs. In their new guise the former departments of the 
Ogpu which have been taken over by the new body are em- 
powered to continue their detective work, but their work has 
to finish with detection, and they have to submit the evidence 
they collect to the ordinary judicial bodies, whose competence 
it will be to take whatever action they may decide upon. 
The former Ogpu officials can no longer punish crime except 
“administrative ” crime, whatever in practice that may 
mean. They can no longer put people to death in their 
unfettered discretion. 

Russia, then, in general ways is moving away from bol- 
shevism at home, and renewing contacts abroad. That tend- 
ency no doubt explains why the trade agreement signed in 
February last appears to be working according to its authors’ 
intentions. It is a temporary agreement in the sense that it 
can be cancelled at any time by six months’ notice on either 
side, although there is otherwise no limit to its period of 
operation. In Article 3 the Russian Government undertook 
to readjust the balance of trade between Great Britain and 
Russia. That balance had been heavily unfavourable to 
Great Britain. In the House of Commons on March Ist last 
Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of Trade, recalled that 
the total value of Russian imports into Great Britain during 
the preceding two years had amounted to £124,000,000, 
whereas the figure of British exports to Russia in the same 
period was only {40,000,000. The method of adjustment 
promised by the Russian Government was an increased ex- 
penditure in Great Britain of the proceeds of its own sales in 
Great Britain. That increase was to conform with a pre- 
scribed schedule, thus: By December 31st, 1934, Russia agreed 
to spend in Great Britain ten-seventeenths of the proceeds of 
her sales in Great Britain, That ratio was expressed as I: I° * 


| 
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In the year to December 31st, 1935, the ratio was to be 1:1 as 
to December 31st, 1936, 1:1°4; to December g1s@ 109791: 
1-2; and in subsequent years 1: 1°I. 

It is not yet possible to estimate even approximately how 
near the mark will be the result established on December 
31st next. What is possible is to indicate whether the process 


so far operative conforms with the object of reducing the 


adverse trade balance against Great Britain. 

For the six months’ period, March-August 1934 the follow- 
ing figures have been officially disclosed. (The figures for the 
corresponding period of the two preceding years are here 
added for comparison.) 


1932 1933 1934 
; £ £ £ 

Imports of Russian products to 

Great Britain ae w+» | 8,155,000 | 6,068,000 | 8,314,000 
Exports of British products to 

Russia ao ae «ss | 4,524,000 | 1,797,000 | 1,801,000 
Re-exports from Great Britain 

to Russia fed ce + 534,000 597,000 | 1,543,000 
Total foreign exports to Russia 5,058,000 | 2,394,000 | 3,344,000 


It emerges from those figures that Russian imports into 
Great Britain, which sharply declined in 1933 as a result of 
the boycott that followed the famous arrest and trial of the 
British engineers in Moscow (March-April 1933), this year 
more than recovered their losses ; whereas on the face of the 
table the British export trade recovered hardly any of its 
losses. On the established figures of the first six months of the 
operation of the trade agreement therefore hardly any pro- 
gress was discernible towards the fulfilment of the prescribed 
ratio of ten-seventeenths of British to Russian purchases, so 
far as the direct, visible trade was concerned. The total of 
{1,801,000 compares with {1,797,000 last year, and with two 
and half times that amount in 1932. The trade agreement 
however in the prescribed computation of the ratio included 
“invisible” with “ visible” trade balances. The invisible 
balances include those of re-exports, that is, of Russian 
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purchases in the British market of products manufactured 
outside Great Britain, and the balance of payment for 
“ services ” (such as shipping) as distinct from goods. In the 
category of the invisible balance the figures reveal a totally 
different state of affairs. They show an increase of nearly 
three hundred per cent. Some British commentators have 
pointed to those figures with a finger of scorn, and have 
drawn the moral that such is the stuff of Russian good faith ; 
that in short it is a typical manifestation of Russian dis- 
honesty and shifty dealing. An article published in an English 
newspaper on October 3rd, for example, suggested that 
Great Britain had not in the least benefited by the trade 
agreement. It is not easy to follow such reasoning. It would 
no doubt in one point of view be better if Russia had within 
six months increased the figure of direct British exports to 
Russia: of iron and steel, machinery, motor-cars, coal, 
textile goods. The point of view referred to is that of the 
politician who believes in tariffs, who believes that he can 
foster British heavy industries behind a tariff wall. But that 
is not the only relevant point of view. It is arguable, and is 
argued by probably a majority of working business men and 
financiers, as distinct from political theorists, that no tariff 
wall ever did, or ever will do, any good to anyone. The thing 
that matters most is the balance of payment, not the balance 
of trade. Re-exports are of essential interest to Great Britain. 
The business of a market is as real a business as that of a 
workshop. The re-exportation of non-British goods from the 
British market is of direct interest to banks, insurance com- 
panies and to a host of other concerns. It is not easy to 
understand why a political tariff-builder should regard a 
profit accruing to, say, a manufacturer of motor-cars as 
something more real or more valuable than a profit accruing 
to, say, a shipping company which sells services as distinct 
from goods. In the first six months of the present year for 
example the chartering of British vessels for single-journey 
carrying to Russia has earned for the shipowners an aggregate 
sum of {850,000 the corresponding figure for last year being 
£450,000. The difference is nearly one hundred per cent. The 
figures for continuous charterings show the like proportionate 
increase. 

Moreover it has to be remembered that the changes in the 
sphere of “‘ services ” are apt to be reflected in Board of Trade 
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statistics more immediately than those which fall in the 
sphere of “ goods.” In the iron and steel trade it takes 
an average of nine months for big orders to be executed 
and paid for: and until they are executed and paid for 
they do not figure in the statistics of the Board of Trade. 
It is known for example that in that period one single order 
was given by Russia to one single British firm involving over 
{1,000,00oo—in itself more than half the actual figure of 
British exports officially published for that period. In the 
month of August this year—the last of the six months above 
alluded to—the total amount of orders (as distinct from 
completed contracts) placed by Russia with British firms 
came to (812,000, which figure contrasts with {£553,000 for the 
corresponding month of 1933. Those figures reveal an actual 
increase in British trade of forty-seven per cent., whereas the 
published figures in the table printed above in effect conceal 
that improvement. It seems therefore worth while to supple- 
ment the “trade” figures given above by the figures of 
orders,” thus’: 


August August | Jan.-Aug. | Jan.-Aug. 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
£ £ £ £ 
Machinery and_in- 
dustrial equipment 43,556 2,585 | 915,509] 155,283 
Alloys of iron an 
steel 2 95,827 105,816 | 1,130,111 268,626 
Non-ferrous metals 184,918 265,652 | 1,435,207 | 1,176,561 
Rubber 240,450 64,329 | 1,660,640 | 239,582 
Textiles 15,202 69,281 269,635 287,037 
Tea 94,705 | 30,425 | 707,321 | 556,993 
Herrings 106,822 Nil 206,822 Nil 
Miscellaneous ae 30,554 15,200 337,024 142,230 
ko <r si 812,034 | 553,288 | 6,662,269 | 2,826,312 
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Several important facts emerge from those figures. This 
year for the first time Russia has given substantial orders for 
British herrings, which is a matter of immense importance to 
a big British industry. Next, it is interesting to see how the 
figures in Great Britain’s case compare with those of other 
countries, particularly of Germany, who in the past has been 
the biggest exporter to Russia. The comparative figures are 
made available in the economic supplement to the Frank- 
furter Zeitung of September 16th last. In the first six months 
of 1934 the Russian imports into Germany slightly decreased 
(80,400,000 Marks as against 83,100,000 during the first half 
of 1933). But at the same time German exports to Russia fell 
catastrophically from 173,500,000 Marks in the first half of 
1933 to 36,000,000 Marks in the first half of 1934. In their 
turn the 1933 figures of German exports to Russia were less 
than half of those of 1932. Since 1932 the Russian Govern- 
ment has taken part in the world-wide governmental game of 
reducing imports; but it is demonstrably the case that 
Russian purchasers of certain goods have been transferred 
from Germany to other countries, among whom Great Britain 
has received thirty-one per cent. of the resultant benefit. 
That is one reason no doubt which explains why in the 
Russian official figures published for August last Great 
Britain now displaces Germany at the head of the list of 
exporting countries to Russia. After Great Britain comes 
Germany, followed by the United States of America, the 
Netherlands, Italy and France, in that order, 


Tue Cockpit or Europe. 


Europe is not the only cockpit in the world. Indeed it looks 
as if most of the civilised world—America, Europe and the 
Far East alike—were one monstrous cockpit. By contrast 
the uncivilised peoples seem to lead a quiet and a reasonable 
life. But Europe is certainly the worst example of what 
civilisation does for us. On October gth last King Alexander 
of Jugoslavia landed upon French soil. He was on his way to 
Paris to engage in diplomatic conversations with the Foreign 
Minister of France. M. Barthou went from Paris to Marseilles 
to meet his visitor. Within five minutes of the King’s landing 
both he and M. Barthou were fatally shot by an assassin in an 
open place in Marseilles, lined by crowds of people. Already 
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this year Dr. Dollfuss, Chancellor of Austria, and General 
Schleicher, sometime Chancellor of Germany, had been 
assassinated. In 1932 M. Doumer, President of France and in 
1923 Mr. Stamboliski, Prime Minister of Bulgaria, were 
murdered. Since the war Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-President 
of the Irish Free State (1927), Sir Henry Wilson and Herr 
- Rathenau (1922), Herr Erzberger (1921), Kurt Eisner, Karl 
Liebnecht, and Rosa Luxemburg (1919) have also been 
murdered. Europe holds the world’s record for political 
murder, with no other comparable area of the world’s surface 
coming anywhere near it in the competition. Afghanistan, 
being less civilised, has merely murdered two of her Kings 
since the war : one in 1933 and one in 1919. Inthe four anda 
half years 1914-18 ten million men were slaughtered in a 
European political quarrel. 

The study of Europe in the political sense offers much that 
is baffling and little that is cheerful to the student. After 
some years of such study the student feels inclined to lie back 
and take it all for granted. He suspects that ten years hence 
the same game of macabre musical chairs will be played as is 
played now and as was played ten, and twenty, and sixty 
years ago. It is only the occupants of the chairs that change ; 
only the incidence of murder that shifts. 

Since the grisly day, July 25th, when Herr Dollfuss was 
murdered, there has been enacted before our eyes a typically 
European conflict of nervous bickerings and intrigues carried 
on by rival sets of politicians and their followers. The main 
centre of disturbance was to be found in the Balkans : for 
the independence of Austria was the cardinal factor, and 
was of immediate concern to every country in South-Eastern 
Europe. Even before Dr. Dollfuss was killed by German 
Nazi agents, Signor Gayda wrote in the Giornale d'Italia 
(July 20th) something like a blunt warning to Germany that 
she should keep her hands off Austria, lest trouble brew for 
Germany. The moment the news of Dr. Dollfuss’s murder 
was received in Rome an Italian army and air force were 
dispatched to the Brenner and Carinthian frontiers. That 
fact was announced from Rome in an official statement issued 
on July 26th. On that same day Signor Mussolini sent a tele- 
gram to the Austrian Vice-Chancellor to assure him of 
Italy’s determination to safeguard Austria’s independence. 


Three days later (July 29th) there began a spirited campaign 
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against Germany in the Italian Press, which on that day had 
been released from an official restriction which had prevented 
such an outburst before. Now it is impossible for Italy to 
move troops to her northern frontiers without exciting alarm 
in Jugoslavia. At the junction of the Austrian, Jugoslav and 
Italian frontiers heavy fighting of a mixed and muddled kind 
was reported within four days of Dr. Dollfuss’s murder. 
German newspapers raised an immediate outcry against 
Signor Mussolini’s movement of troops to the Austrian 
frontier, and German agents in Zagreb and Belgrade took the 
opportunity of fanning Jugoslav misgivings. In their turn the 
attacks upon Italy that now began to appear in the Jugoslav 
Press had a provocative effect upon Italy. Signor Gayda for 
example, on August 5th published one of his famous articles 
in the Giornale a’Jtalia alleging that the Austrian Government 
had documentary evidence of Jugoslav complicity in the 
Dollfuss murder and adding that the French Government had 
protested to Belgrade on that ground. Signor Gayda even 
gave a detailed list of six machine-guns, 400 rifles and 60,000 
cartridges of Jugoslav manufacture which had been carried 
by the Nazis who had crossed the frontier into Austria. Next, 
on August 7th the Piccolo of Trieste published a dossier of 
alleged evidence of Slovene sympathy with Nazi Germany and 
even of the formation of Nazi organisations in that country. 

The Italian troops which had been stationed along the 
Austrian frontier were not withdrawn till August 16th. But 
Signor Mussolini’s diplomatic activity was thereupon 
redoubled. On August 21st he was visited at the Villa de 
Marinis near Florence by the new Austrian Chancellor, Herr 
Schuschnigg and immediately thereafter issued an official 
statement in which these sentences appeared : 


There was found to exist an effective community of views upon 
guiding principles and on the methods to be adopted as regards the 
independence and integrity of the Austrian State. . . . Those 
guiding principles which were initiated and championed by the 
late Chancellor Dollfuss will govern also in future the relations 
between Italy and Austria. 


Herr Schuschnigg himself when he left Italy on August 
22nd gave a Press interview in which he announced his 
willingness to renew normal relations with Germany as soon 
as that country ceased to take “ offensive” action against 
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Austria. On August 24th Signor Mussolini delivered a speech 
which, while hardly differing in its tone from his former 
speeches about foreign relations, was in the now prevailing 
circumstances read abroad with more than usual interest and 
concern. He was addressing a concourse of ministers, officials 
and army leaders at the end of the army manceuvres that had 
been held from August 17th to August 24th. The importance 
of his speech was manifest in that it left no doubt in any mind, 
German or other, of his determination to maintain Italian 
armed strength at a high level. For good or for bad that fact 
was recognised throughout Europe as one which was bound 
deeply to influence the future diplomacy relating to South- 
Eastern Europe. A few of his passages are therefore worth 
quoting. 

** Nobody in Europe,” he said, “‘ wants war, but war is in the 
air, and might break out at any moment. We must not prepare fora 
war of to-morrow, but for a war of to-day. At the end of July there 
arose suddenly a situation which recalled that of nineteen-fourteen. 
We responded promptly by sending troops to the frontier and so 
saved the situation. We must bring up Italians to be military 
minded—if you like, a militarist people. Nations rise and fall as a 
result of force. . .. I recall to you that military forces represent 
the essential element in the hierarchy of the nation. Nothing 
has yet been discovered which can take the place of that which 
is the clearest, most tangible, most decisive expression of the total 
strength of an entire people—that is to say, the size, the prestige, 
the power of its arms on land, on the sea, and in the air.” 


The more strongly did Signor Mussolini parade his readiness 
for war, the more sympathetic became Croat feeling towards 
Germany. That circumstance produced its reaction in 
Austria. On August 29th the Reichspost made these accusa- 
tions : that ‘‘ Nazi fugitives, driven from Austria since July 
25th and numbering some 2,000 are being concentrated and 
drafted into units in the territory between Maribor and Bled, 
in Jugoslavia” ; that the expenses of that work were being 
met out of German funds and the work supervised by emis- 
saries from Munich; and that the Jugoslav Government’s 
attitude to what was going on was “ passive, if not benevo- 
lent.” German agents concurrently made full use of the 
material to their hand. In divers ways they suggested that if 
Austria were to be annexed by Germany, Carinthia would be 
handed over to Jugoslavia as a reward for her good fellowship 
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and help. On the very day when that article was published 
the Jugoslav Government issued a formal, unequivocal denial 
of its allegations, and went on to stigmatise it as an attempt 
to help another foreign Press (unspecified, but clearly that of 
Italy) to make mischief between Jugoslavia and France. An 
example of the way in which Press vendettas inflame feelings 
was thereupon enacted by the Jugoslav Press. On August 
30th the Vreme launched an attack on the Reichspost, and in 
the course of it suggested that if Austrian opinion really — 
wanted to discover where lay the threat of war it must look to | 
Italy, whose Government was openly militarist and was in | 
effect challenging the world to make war. 

By the end of September the tension between Italy and 
Jugoslavia had become so great and the concomitant attrac- 
tion of Austrian sympathy to the Italian side and of German 
sympathy to the Jugoslav side had so clearly shown itself, 
that both Paris and London became alarmed. It was left to 
Paris to make the initiative in an attempt to arrest the 
mischief. M. Barthou arranged that King Alexander should 
visit him in Paris (October rtoth-15th) and that he himself 
should then go to Rome. Although the British Government 
did not directly intervene, it took steps through the diplo- 
matic channels to second M. Barthou’s object of promoting a 
reconciliation between Italy and Jugoslavia. It was made 
informally known to Rome and Belgrade that the British 
Government regarded the unfortunate bickerings between the 
two countries as an obstacle to any attempt at economic or 
political stability in that part of Europe. It was therefore 
known in advance that when King Alexander reached Paris 
on October 1oth M. Barthou would be able informally to 
quote British support in the cause he proposed to plead, 
namely that Jugoslavia’s true interests could be served only 
by the re-capture of friendly relations with Italy. The ex- 
planation of M. Barthou’s initiative was to be found in the 
assumption, common to Paris and London, that the Saar in 
January will revert to Germany and that thereupon will 
begin the real struggle between Nazi ambitions and a good 
Europe. That struggle, it was expected, would be decided by 
the fate of Austria. It is indeed Austria that lies at the root 
of nearly every phase of contemporary European diplomacy : 
of the exchanges that have taken place between Poland and 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, Rumania and Germany, 
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and those which were impending between France, Italy and 
Jugoslavia when the murders of Marseilles intervened. When 
King Alexander reached Marseilles on October gth there 
were two features of the general situation which gave rise to 
the hope that the disaster of a German acquisition of Austria 
next year might be averted. The first was a report that Herr 
_ Hitler contemplated a proposal, in the first instance a 
bilateral proposal to Signor Mussolini, that a joint guarantee 
be given for the specified period of ten years that Austria’s 
independence be respected. To British and French eyes the 
importance of such a guarantee would be that it might make 
it more difficult for Nazi Germany to attempt an annexation 
of Austria at an early date. The second good sign was that 
on a certain interesting piece of evidence it began to look as 
if the Rumanian influences that remained loyal to the Little 
Entente had strengthened their position within the Rumanian 
Cabinet. The evidence was that the newspaper Curajul 
which belongs to Mr. Stephan Tatarescu, the Prime Minister’s 
brother, was on October 4th suppressed by the Ministry of 
the Interior for publishing an article in which, over Mr. 
Stephan Tatarescu’s own name, appeared this passage : 
“While maintaining in its entirety our alliance with France, 
I none the less consider that those among our compatriots 
who make a speciality every day of declaiming against the 
new Germany and its leaders are performing a poor service 
to our country . . . if we were to maintain good and friendly 
relations with this great people, it would benefit our com- 
merce and help to defend our national patrimony.” The 
suppression of the newspaper on that score was generally 
interpreted as a victory for the policy of Mr. Titulescu. 


Nazir Metuops 1n Memet. 


Light is thrown upon the methods of German Nazi propa- 
ganda abroad by certain disclosures lately made in the 
Memel territory. By the provisions of the Memel Statute the 
organisation and administration of public education are 
assigned to the autonomous bodies, but the central Lithu- 
anian Government has the right of general supervision. Up 
to now, however, that Government has refrained from 
exercising that right, and has preferred to trust in the 
loyalty of the autonomous bodies to the provisions of the 
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Statute. It has however become increasingly clear since 
the present German Government came into power that the 
schools in Memel (Klaipeda) were being used by Nazi organi- 
sations for purposes other than those of pure education. In 
March last the Kaunas Government appointed a School 
Inspector to investigate what was taking place. Since then 
he has visited some thirty out of the 244 schools in the 
Memel territory. What he found determined the Government 
to hold a fuller inquiry, with results it is now possible to 
assess. 

The two local Nazi organisations (the Soztalistische Volks- 
gemeinschaft and the Christlich Soztalistische Arbettsgemein- 
schaft) in collaboration with Berlin have virtually re-staffed 
the schools with these remarkable results: that most of the 
teachers are either ignorant of the Lithuanian language or 
speak it badly ; the walls of the schools display portraits of 
German personalities and pictures of German scenery, the 
Lithuanian State emblem having been found in only one 
school ; the curriculum in history and geography is taken 
entire from the Prussian school curriculum. Textbooks are 
almost wholly German; and the diplomatic aspirations of 
the present German Government are explained as a matter 
of school routine. In more than one historical textbook it is 
stated as a fact that the Memel territory was taken from 
Germany by the Versailles Treaty and handed over to 
Lithuania against the wish of the inhabitants (“ gegen den 
Willen der Einwohner’’). 

In the course of the investigation many of the teachers 
turned King’s evidence and made depositions. For an 
obvious reason their names cannot be disclosed. Many of 
those witnesses confessed to the financial inducements that 
had been given them to train their pupils in an exaggeratedly 
German sense. Some of them confessed that they had been to 
Berlin for a course of instruction in such propaganda, one 
such course being addressed by Herr Hitler himself. The 
Lithuanian Government has drafted the full evidence in a 
document that has been circulated to the interested govern- 
ments, including the British Government. 

GrorcE GLAscow. 

October 15th, 1934. 
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Pd oO rica Lo FU Dire 


There is always a measure of risk when even a distinguished 
author collects and publishes a selection of his occasional 
Addresses and Essays. Frequently such lectures only deal in 
a more popular or cursory way with subjects that the author 
has dealt with more thoroughly elsewhere, while the Essays 
are so detached from one another and too special to be of 
interest to the general reader. These drawbacks and risks are 
escaped by Professor A. E. Taylor in the volume of Phzlo- 
sophical Studies which he has recently published. They form 
an extremely valuable contribution to philosophical thought 
by one of the most competent and distinguished thinkers of 
the present time. Moreover, while the eleven Addresses and 
Essays contained in the book deal with a wide variety of 
subjects, they are knit together by the constitutive principles 
of Professor Taylor’s philosophic outlook, and each subject is 
dealt with so thoroughly as not only to do justice to what is 
immediately in hand, but to fortify the author’s characteristic 
point of view. 


* Philosophical Studies, by A. E. Taylor. Macmillan. 
VoL. CXLVI. 40 
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It is impossible, within the limited compass of this review, 
to deal in detail with a collection of papers that treat of 
important problems raised by the interpretation and develop- 
ment of Greek philosophy, with Neo-Platonic and Scholastic 
thought, and with some of the outstanding personalities and 
subjects of modern metaphysics. It must suffice to give a 
general indication of the scope of the volume and to sum- 
marise some of the most important general conclusions reached 
by Professor Taylor. 

In regard to Greek Philosophy, the volume treats of 
Zschines of Sphettus, one of the less-known disciples of 
Socrates, with the relations of Parmenides and Zeno, the Eleatic 
philosophers, with Socrates, with the relations between Forms 
and Numbers in Plato’s Metaphysics, and with the meaning 
of *Exwr7jun in Plato’s Seventh Epistle. As to these, only two 
general remarks can be made. In the first place, they are 
marked by the extensive learning, the thorough investigation, 
and the independent reasoning that are the marks of all 
Professor Taylor’s writings. And, in the second place, they go 
to establish, wherever Socrates is concerned, both the trust- 
worthiness of Plato’s portrait of the epoch-making thinker 
and his philosophic importance in regard to the doctrine of 
the Ideas and of “participation” in them, which, while 
developed by Plato, was received by him, in its more tentative 
form, from his great teacher. 

In regard to Neo-Platonic and Scholastic philosophy, 
Professor Taylor makes two noteworthy contributions. His 
Essay on Proclus exhibits the importance of that hitherto 
neglected thinker as second only to Plotinus and in some 
details superior to him, an estimate which is established by a 
careful exposition of his principal, the Elements of Neo- 
Platonism, 

The Address on St. Thomas Aquinas as a Philosopher is of 
special interest and value. Delivered at Manchester in con- 
nection with the celebrations of the six hundredth anniversary 
of the Canonisation of St. Thomas in 1924, the Address not 
only rightly vindicates the outstanding greatness of the 
Angelic Doctor as a philosopher, but shows how his Aristotel- 
lanism must be qualified by due recognition of the way in 
which he carries over into it the Platonism which he inherited 
through the writings of St. Augustine. In particular, Professor 
Taylor emphasises the point that St. Thomas adopted the 
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more religious tendency to Theism in Aristotle’s earlier 
writings as against his later trend towards Naturalism. 

Coming to modern philosophy, the volume contains note- 
worthy addresses delivered to learned Societies, on Francis 
Bacon, Butler’s Essays, and David Hume on the Miraculous. 
In regard to Bacon, Professor Taylor argues that his real 
significance for philosophy consists in his quest for “‘ Forms,” 
by which “connection” is established between objects, as 
distinguished from the mere “ conjunction,” that is the only 
result of ordinary induction. In this way, Bacon becomes 
linked with Leibnitz, whose doctrine of monads, though 
vitiated by its individualism, exhibits the self-same emphasis 
on “ Forms,” the internal structure and significance of the 
particulars that are inter-connected in the system of Reality. 
As to Butler, an exhaustive examination of the Three Sermons, 
the Preface and the Dissertation leads Professor Taylor to 
express the personal opinion that “ in a situation of life which 
would have made devotion to pure speculation a moral duty 
or even morally permissible, Butler might have approved 
himself the greatest metaphysical intellect of his century” 
(p. 295). 

In dealing with Hume’s attack upon Miracles, the author 
offers the explanation that it was designed in order to secure 
notoriety by shocking the opinion of his times, and points out 
that Hume must have been conscious that his arguments 
were equally fatal to the rational trustworthiness of Natural 
Science. Professor Taylor dissects the well-known argument 
into eleven heads, showing up the changes of definition 
and the shiftings of reasoning by which the argument is 
vitiated, 

Hence the conclusion is reached that “‘ as a contribution to 
logic, Hume’s Essay is thus an attack not so much on the 
credibility of ‘ Miracles’ as on the validity of induction ” 
(p. 355). Professor Taylor does well to insist that our judgment 
on Miracles must depend upon the view that is taken of God 
and of the consequent meaning of the World. 

Space will not allow of comments upon the Essays on 
“« Knowing and Believing ” and on “‘ Is Goodness a Quality ?” 
with which the volume concludes. Sufficient, however, has 
been said to give some account of its contents and to show its 
great interest and importance. 


ye isle 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
IRELAND.* 


Professor Alison Phillips has edited a three-volume history 
of the Church of Ireland which at once steps into an authorita- 
tive position. Among the contributors to these three volumes 
are historians of established reputation such as the late 
Goddard H. Orpen, Archdeacon Seymour, Canon Jourdan, 
Mr. Chart and Dean Webster, and among the younger writers 
are men like Mr. Meissner, who writes the larger portion of 
the first volume, and Mr. Emerson, who writes much in 
the last volume. All the historians are sober in outlook, 
scientific in treatment, and skilful in welding together seem- 
ingly incoherent masses of facts and building out of them a 
coherent whole. The only criticism we feel inclined to offer 
is that the contributors are so anxious to be sober, scientific, 
and skilful that at times they fall to a level of dullness, a 
feature distinctly noticeable in the third volume, where more 
might have been said of the fruitful labours of the Church of 
Ireland in the task of the education of the people. It is quite 
clear that the historians are in touch with recent knowledge, 
and the bibliographies they offer put the reader on the track 
of fresh information where he desires more. These biblio- 
graphies are usually short, and we wish that occasionally 
there were comments on the worth or the worthlessness of the 
writings duly set down. 

The salient fact in the first volume is that Ireland, to her 
own lasting loss, never fell under the yoke of the Roman 
Empire, and that her patron saint displayed none of the 
qualities of a statesman. From Mr. Meissner’s pages it is easy 
to see that the life of St. Patrick is one of ceaseless activity 
and of as ceaseless resistance on the part of the people towards 
this activity, and it is no mean tribute to pay the saint when 
we state that the activity achieved a triumph over the resist- 
ance. Though he was a bishop, he did not breathe the spirit 
of compromise. To the day of his death he was unconscious 
of the magnitude of his achievement. He was hampered by 
the incessant squabbles of the chieftains, their sons, and their 
descendants, who were sapping the strength of the races in 
the land. A Dunstan might have settled at least some of them, 


* The History of the Church of Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Edited by W. Alison Phillips. Oxford University Press. 3 vols. 
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but St. Patrick could not. The truth is that he was better 
fitted to look after the things of God than the things of 
Caesar, and yet even a saint cannot afford to neglect the things 
of Caesar. It mainly falls to Canon Jourdan to record the 
causes, the courses, and the consequences of the Reformation. 
The movements initiated in the world of thought by Erasmus 
and in the world of action by Luther left Ireland entirely 
unmoved. There was a Renaissance in Europe both in learn- 
ing in general and in theology in particular, but there was no 
Renaissance in Ireland. There was a Renaissance, of course, 
in England, and this new birth affected the sister country 
through the policy of the rulers. Canon Jourdan renders all 
this abundantly plain, and he brings out some curious points. 
He shows, for example, that the men who moulded the 
destiny of Roman Catholicism in the sixteenth century in 
Ireland were in many cases Englishmen, not Irishmen, and 
he offers instance after instance of this fact, a fact contrary 
to not a few conceptions of our day. 

We have always wondered at the intellectual giants of the 
seventeenth century, and equally we have wondered at the 
circumstance that they never exerted so much influence upon 
mankind as their eighteenth-century successors who were 
distinctly less able. The Church of Ireland is no exception to 
this rule, for she numbers among her sons men like James 
Ussher, Jeremy Taylor, John Bramhall, Narcissus Marsh, 
William King, and Jonathan Swift. 

The last volume largely centres around all that led up to 
the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland and the con- 
sequences flowing from it. Mr. Emerson and Dean Webster 
tell this tale, and they tell it with impartiality. Indeed this 
impartiality is carried to such a degree that we do not alto- 
gether see completely brought before us the heroism of the 
clergy in trusting the new financial institution, so well-known 
to-day as the Representative Church Body, with their financial 
future, when Mr. Gladstone offered to each of them his 
income with a State guarantee for its payment. With a 
nobility worthy of all praise, the clergy practically to a man 
accepted the security of an altogether unknown body, and 
had they not manifested this trust we do not quite see how 
the Church of Ireland could have continued in a corporate 
form without undergoing a transition period of grave and 
incalculable change. Perhaps this is not the place to notice 
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the consequences of disestablishment, and Dean Webster 
treats it rather implicitly than explicitly. Still, the cases 
cited in his pages sufficiently attest the circumstance that the 
State will not relinquish her hold upon the priest. After all, 
he is a citizen as well as a priest, and in the former capacity it 
is nothing but fitting that the State should possess jurisdic- 
tion. What is not perhaps realised is that the formularies of 
the Church of Ireland can come under the consideration of a 
civil court, and this is manifest in Dean Webster’s narrative. 
Rozsert H. Murray. 


* * * * * 


LEAL Y & 


Three recent publications afford a remarkable testimony 
to the abiding interest of English students in Italian history, 
art and literature—the late Dr. Armstrong’s Italian Studies, 
the special number of The Times Literary Supplement 
devoted to them, and now the present volume, so ably edited 
by Professor Gardner. By his previous work on Dante, on 
St. Catherine of Siena, and on the Arthurian legends in Italy, 
the Editor has earned the classic tribute paid to Mrs. Brown- 
ing, fashioning an “‘ aureo anello fra Italia e Inghilterra” : 
his contributions here are among the most attractive where 
all are on a very high level. Each chapter has been entrusted 
to a distinguished specialist, Italian or English, and is 
followed by a valuable bibliography. The amount of scholarly 
information, covering so wide a range of topics and periods, 
that is conveyed in a limited space is extraordinary ; one may 
regret that the scheme does not allow a section on science to 
the land of Volta and Marconi (Galileo’s treatises are noticed), 
and that in the remarks on the modern stage a word was not 
spared for Eleanora Duse. Throughout the book one finds 
admirable, compact sketches of personalities, with their 
life-work, writings or teaching: taking a few very diverse 
names at random, one may instance Piero della Francesca, 
Benedetto Croce, Ugo Foscolo, Machiavelli, Tasso, Bernini, 
Carducci. The map and index are helpful additions, and the 
printing is excellent; we have detected two trifling errors only. 

The opening chapter describes the development of modern 
Italian, “ the speech of imperial Rome grown to maturity,” 


* Italy : A Companion to Italian Studies. Edited by Edmund G. Gardner, Litt.D., 
F.B.A. Methuen & Co. 1934. 
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its dialects, and the claim of the lingua toscana to be the 
norm: in discussing the genius of the Italian people, it is 
suggested that this has shown itself par excellence in the arti 
figurative, “architecture, sculpture, painting and all the 
minor arts connected with them,” the Italian mind being 
essentially ‘‘ formative.” 

Italian art and Italian civilisation, whenever Italy could follow 
and express her own instincts, alike bear the impress of this 
forming spirit ; keen in the creation and definition, or determina- 
tion, of things; keen in the achievement of unity and order out 
of casual variety ; keen in the formulation of law out of the shape- 
less and boundless multitude of human motives. 


Of these major arti figurative a masterly survey is given by 
Dr. Borenius in his two chapters ; where so much is lavished 
it may seem ungracious to ask for more, but a brief account 
of the “‘ minor arts” alluded to would have been welcome, 
e.g. Venetian glass-making, intarsia work, the illuminated 
choir-books to which many of the great painters set their 
hand, or the glazed pottery more particularly connected with 
Gubbio and Faenza. A delightful essay on “ Italian Music,” 
by Professor Dent, completes the esthetic section. 

The chapters on literature—medieval, Renaissance, and 
modern—are a storehouse of information, much of which 
will be new to some readers, or has not been presented in 
such convenient form elsewhere. They will prove invaluable 
for reference, while not overladen with biographical details 
or facts ; they abound in discerning criticism. The vernacular 
sermons of St. Bernardino of Siena, taken down verbally as 
many of them were, might have been mentioned as an 
example of colloquial, fifteenth-century Tuscan, full of 
anecdotes and topical allusions. 

It was, perhaps, an impossible task to attempt to compress 
Italian history, rendered complex by the vicissitudes of the 
various city-states, the Papacy and the Empire, into four 
chapters, totalling some seventy-six pages: the résumé tends 
here and there in the earlier periods to become a catalogue 
of names and events, from which the human interest has 
largely evaporated ; no idea is conveyed, for instance, of the 
dramatic, emotional setting of the fight at Montaperti; “ to 
Canossa we do not go.” The bibliographies supplied are, of 
course, intended as a supplement, and this criticism is only 
ventured in the hope that in a future edition more space 
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might be allotted to history, even at the cost of enlarging 
the book. In the section on the Risorgimento, due recognition 
is paid to the statesmanship of Cavour, which has been 
sometimes rather eclipsed by the exploits of the lion-hearted 
Garibaldi. The account given of the difficulties with which 
Italy had to contend, both in the years immediately following 
on her Unity and, later, on the War, is very enlightening. 
Dr. Pellizzi rightly considers any detailed discussion of 
Fascism not to be “ within the scope of the present sum- 
mary ”; all readers, whether they share his conviction of the 
permanence of that régime or not, will believe that his great 
country has before her a future worthy of her storied past. 


E.G. 5S. 


* * * * * 


AUVRRENCH. DEUS OPE is 


The name of Maurice Blondel evokes his famous thesis on 
Action, defended at the Sorbonne in 1893, which, in spite 
of attacks and mistrust, founded a new school of thought in 
modern philosophy. Subsequent writings bore the same 
imprint of originality, and the present volume may be looked 
upon as the fulfilment of forty years’ labour and experience 
in the domain of metaphysical speculation. To my mind 
there is no exaggeration in claiming for it the importance of 
Descartes’ Discours sur la Méthode or Leibnitz’ Monadologie. 
As a rule the publication of a great book does not bring an 
immediate sense of revelation, and creates less stir than those 
of superficial brilliance. A great book sinks in and convinces, 
which takes time. Blondel’s La Pensée* is not a study of 
theories of cognition, but of metaphysics. And those who 
still frown at the word should realise that everyone of us, 
even the man in the street, has recourse to metaphysics, 
without knowing it. Fortunately the author’s manner of 
expressing himself, his warmth of style and use of illustrations, 
assist understanding, and indeed charm the reader even when 
he is doubtful or inclined to dissent. 

In Part I Blondel considers thought as cosmic, organic 
and dynamic : that is to say, the thought that is contained by 
the world of reality, in virtue of which that world exists and 
evolves. We might call it the inner logic of the universe, 


* La Pensée, par Maurice Blondel. Vol. 1. La Genése de la Pensée et les paliers de 
son ascension spontanée, Librairie Félix Alcan, Paris, 1934. 
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the spiritual force of its becoming, the implicit need for a 
higher order which it summons, stage by stage, in its pro- 
gressive development. With greater accuracy he speaks of it 
as thought, even before this process of implications and 
exigencies arrives at “thinking thought,” because the 
metaphysical content of the universe is thought, and its 
inward need tends always towards a conscious intellectual 
order. Thus, at the limit of psychic thought, the need is felt 
for the emergence of consciousness. Thinking thought has its 
dawn, its rising and its noon-day. This is admirably treated 
in Part II, in which Chapter II is the masterpiece of the book. 
Part III deals with the “normal unfolding of intellectual 
spontaneity.” The author studies the dynamic unity of its 
genesis, the first sense-realisations—“ provisional incarna- 
tions ”—of its rational function, and its development as 
reason. His analysis is at once subtle and profound, especially 
in his study of what he calls the “ fruitful hymen of object 
and subject.” The first volume concludes with an interesting 
chapter on “ The ladder of reason and the problems solved 
and posed by the idea of God,” a masterly chapter that calls 
for the further developments of Volume II now in the press. 

In the Appendix there are “ Eclaircissements et Assain- 
issements,”’ elucidations of remarkable interest, completing 
the ideas in the text. The value of the work lies in the solidity 
of its construction and its inner consistency. Blondel can 
truly say: 

We noted that at every stage it was necessary to rise to a 
higher rung, under pain of collapse; or rather, since there can be 
no retreat or station, we saw that in spite of successes achieved, 
there remains a want, a crack, a chasm reaching to the summit 
of our metaphysical speculation or moral eminence. And then to 
strengthen the building, to fill in the fissure from above, there 
arose the idea of God, recourse to God. But here was a cruel 
difficulty: this idea, this recourse, which for a moment seemed 
enlightened and consolidated, are they not merely myth and 
artifice ? We must fully understand this objection, and the new 
effort it demands. 


And here he returns to his fundamental motif: the co- 
existence in every grade of reality, from the cosmos to man, of 
a duality, the elements of which Leibnitz defined as geometric, 
rational, noetic on the one hand, and qualitative, pneumatic, 
spiritual on the other. These two-fold elements, according to 
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Blondel, find no unification, fusion or synthesis, but inter- 
change, in a continual symbiosis, remaining irreducible the 
one to the other. It is this heterogeneity that gives rise not 
only to a reflexive consciousness, “‘ but even to the interven- 
tion of freedom, of an option necessarily prepared, or more or 
less deliberately exercised, in the presence of opposing terms.” 
Thus this symbiosis of two-fold thought not only forms the 
natural history of a spontaneous development, “ but creates 
a new phase, an order of intellectual duties, and prolongs, 
through moral and religious responsibilities, all the ante- 
cedent dynamism of thought, which it leads towards the final 
term of its function and destiny. That is why the problem of 
God cannot be fully solved by dialectical demonstration, 
however exact, normal and probing this may be.” By this he 
does not mean to invalidate the proofs he has given, but 
merely to insist on the final exigency of thought which, to 
reach God, brings into play the exercise of freedom, creates 
the sense of a duty, and calls for the crowning intervention 
of the will. Luici Sturzo. 


* * * * * 


THE SURVEY OF MERSEYSipr 


Some five years ago the University of Liverpool was 
enabled to undertake, through the generosity of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, an enquiry into the social and economic 
condition of Merseyside. Under the brilliant direction of 
Mr. D. Caradog Jones the task has been completed, and the 
publication of these volumes is a landmark in the science of 
social investigation. Rivalled only by the great surveys of 
London, it is unique in the provinces and needs to be followed 
in the other great industrial centres. The compilers of the 
survey were able to regard their area as a compact unit, and 
the comprehensiveness of the work is its striking merit. The 
area surveyed comprises the city of Liverpool with Bootle 
and its other subsidiary municipalities and Birkenhead, 
Wallasey and Bebington-Brombro on the Cheshire side of the 
Mersey. Though still administered by a series of local councils, 
the whole comprises a single urban unit with a population in 
1931 of nearly 1,300,000. 


* The Social Survey of Merseyside. University Press of Liverpool. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3 vols. 
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The purpose of a social survey is the investigation of facts, 
and in these volumes “ the sole object has been to arrive at 
and to present the true facts.” While official and other 
statistics provide a large proportion of the material, especial 
use has been made of the “ household sample” which “ is 
the key to the whole plan and method of the survey.” Regis- 
tration districts were used as units and a sample, in the ratio 
of I in 30, was taken of all inhabited working-class buildings, 
making a total of nearly 7,000 families sampled in the whole 
area surveyed. 

The first volume is devoted to questions of poverty and 
housing. In both cases the survey creates its own standard. 
Its poverty line, based upona bare sufficiency of necessaries, for 
the traditional family of five is 37s. 7d. a week, compared with 
the unemployment benefit rate of 32s., with proportionate 
variations for families of different sizes. Over the whole area, 
the proportion of families below this poverty level was 16 per 
cent., while 70 per cent. enjoyed an income $0 per cent. above 
the line. The household sample showed that the average 
income of working-class families in Liverpool was 62s. 6d. a 
week, or 15s. a person. A more reasonable standard of sub- 
sistence, however, is to be found in Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s 
“human needs” standard, which exceeds the survey’s 
poverty line by 50 per cent. The percentage of families below 
the former nearly doubled to 30, so that 


in round numbers some two thousand families out of the random 
sample of seven thousand that were investigated failed to secure 
what Rowntree termed ‘‘ the bare essentials of a civilised life.” 


The survey’s definition of overcrowding closely approxi- 
mates to ‘‘ the Manchester standard,”’ but increases the level 
of bedroom accommodation. Upon this basis Io0°8 per cent., 
rising to 30 per cent. in the worst wards, of the families 
sampled were living in slum conditions. The relation between 
poverty and overcrowding is highly significant. The survey 
estimates that 56 per cent. of the families could afford to pay 
higher rent for more adequate accommodation. In Liverpool 
the Corporation has assigned ten years for a programme of 
slum clearance and the provision of nearly 16,000 dwellings 
at a cost of {7,750,000. 

The second volume of the survey is directed to the industrial 
condition of Merseyside and the state of unemployment. 
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The method has been to compile for each industry indices 
of unemployment and industrial attraction. Unemployment 
in a particular trade is contrasted with the average unem- 
ployment in all industries during the decade 1923-32. Con- 
versely the index of industrial attraction indicates the increase 
of employment in a particular industry compared with the 
general trend of trade. It is suggested that such records should 
be available in every Juvenile Employment Bureau. The 
unemployment figures cited are those for 1932, and to this 
extent are out of date. The gradual revival of industry, 
however, during the last eighteen months has barely affected 
conditions on Merseyside, which is so dependent for its 
prosperity upon the revival of foreign trade. The survey 
concludes that 


a growth of demand for labour sufficient to absorb all the existing 
surplus, especially in shipping, shipbuilding, and the dock services, 
within the next ten years or so is beyond reasonable hope. 


The moral, mental and physical condition of the popula- 
tion, with an account of the local social services, is dealt 
with in the final volume. It is unfortunate that no separate 
treatment of crime, with its close relation to unemployment 
and social conditions, has been included. In a valuable 
chapter upon the use of leisure, which amounts to an average 
of six hours a day, the influence of the cinema is at once 
apparent. It is estimated that 40 per cent. of the total 
population visit a cinema once a week and that 25 per cent. 
go two or more times. In 1932, 37 per cent. of the films 
were devoted to “ social drama ” or love stories, and 30 per 
cent. to “ thrillers,” usually gangster plays. On the other 
hand it is gratifying to know that use of the public libraries 
is slowly but steadily increasing. Registered readers in the 
lending libraries have increased from 3:25 per cent. of the 
population in 1900 to 16°5 per cent. in 1930-1. 

Most of the material used in the survey was collected 
between 1929 and 1932, so that some of the figures relate to 
conditions prevailing before the great over-riding slump of 
1931. The household census was taken in 1929-30. But 
it cannot be doubted that the survey presents an accurate and 
comprehensive account of contemporary conditions. More- 
over, it provides the basis for future investigations which, it 
is to be hoped, will be regularly undertaken. The comparative 
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study of surveys, both in time and place, is invaluable and 
demands acceptance of common standards by the various 
enquiries. In this connection it is satisfactory to know that 
this survey has accepted broadly the definition of the working- 
class laid down by Professor Bowley for the New London 
Survey. It should be possible to agree on other standards, 


such as the nature of overcrowding. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The insidious influence of the international traffic in arms has 
recently attracted wider publicity than it commonly receives. Two 
Americans, Mr. H. C. Engelbrecht and Mr. F. C. Hanighen, have 
produced a powerful exposure of the menace in their Merchants of 
Death.* The book is well authenticated and the moderation of its tone 
serves to increase its force. The authors describe the rise of the great 
pioneer firms, such as Du Pont, Colt, Winchester and Remington in the 
United States, the great armour-plate factories of Krupp at Essen, 
Vickers and Maxim in England, and de Schneider in France. It is a 
grim story of international rivalry and competition, of political graft 
and Press control and the quite unscrupulous supply of weapons and 
ammunition, all in the service of fat dividends. It was, and is, not un- 
common for one concern to supply both combatants ; as, for instance, 
during the Russo-Turkish War of 1879, when Remingtons admittedly 
manufactured upon one plant “ thousands of cartridges for the com- 
batants to fire against each other in deadly battle.” Prior to the Great 
War Germany supplied Russia and Belgium with guns, and in the 
Dardanelles campaign there were “‘ British ships foundering on British- 
made mines and crippled by British cannon.” Since the war the arms 
merchants, especially upon the continent, have become increasingly 
active, using the old methods and urging greater armaments under the 
guise of patriotism and national security. The armament industry in 
Europe to-day is dominated by the French Schneider-Creusot group. It 
controls the great Czech firm of Skoda, which supplies with arms the 
“ powder magazine ” of Europe. It is significant, though not peculiar 
in the armament industry, that two directors contributed to the funds 
of the Hitler movement. The authors also point to the re-arming of 
Germany. In a short concluding chapter the two remedies of govern- 
ment ownership and international control are both rejected. The non- 
producing countries will not agree to the former. Few governments 
desire the latter because it will impair the strength of their national 
defences. Disarmament is the solution and entails a new spirit in the 


* Routledge. 
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human race. Meanwhile “the arms industry is plainly a perfectly 
natural product of our present civilisation.” The international agree- — 
ment to prohibit the export of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay is, it may 
be said, at least a step in the right direction. 

* * * * * 


Contemporary accounts of Russian society in the early years of the 
nineteenth century have been made available by the Marchioness of 
Londonderry and Mr. H. M. Hyde in The Russian ‘fournals of Martha 
and Catherine Wilmot.* In 1803, at the age of 28, Martha left Ireland 
for Russia and during the next five years remained the guest and 
adored companion of the celebrated Princess Daschkaw who, forty 
years before, had actively plotted for the accession of Catherine the 
Great. In 1805 Martha was joined for two years by her elder sister 
Catherine. Their time was principally divided between the Princess’s 
feudal estates and life in the most brilliant society in Moscow. Both 
sisters were ardent observers, and committed to their diaries and 
correspondence detailed impressions of their visit. They were imme- 
diately struck by the luxury and wanton extravagance of the upper 
classes. Dinners of forty courses were a daily routine, and the lavish 
display of wealth was the hall-mark of society. “ Diamond epaulets and 
sword knots are as plenty as Mushrooms after a summer’s shower ” is 
typical. Martha delighted in describing the fashions and foibles of the 
nobility and “ all sorts of little nothings.” “‘ Such trifles often let one 
into the manners of a place more than graver subjects.” But it was 
Catherine who really penetrated the hard crust of Russian society. 
She had already travelled extensively in France and Italy, and her 
letters, which unfortunately are all too few, display amid sparkle and 
wit a greater perception of reality and contain some shrewd conclu- 
sions. She recognised the French veneer of the nobility, its wantonness 
and superficiality, together with appalling ignorance and superstition. 
“‘ Have you ever seen a clumsy romping ignorant Girl of 12 years old 
with a fine Parisian Cap upon her head? So seems to my eye this Im- 
perial Realm.” She saw in Russia “ the cloister’d ignorance not only 
of the 12th but of the 11th Century” and noted that the whole frame- 
work would succumb to any sudden method of reform. Lady London- 
derry has written an interesting and necessary introduction, while 
Mr. Hyde’s historical footnotes of persons mentioned in the text are 
extremely useful. 

* * * * * 


The Irish Free State: Its Government and Politics,f contains a useful 
and dispassionate study by a young Irishman. The author, Mr. Nicholas 
Mansergh, has attempted “ to discover the underlying principles at 
work in our political structure.” The book contains comparatively little 
upon the question of Anglo-Irish relations. He is content to declare 


* Macmillan, t Allen & Unwin. 
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that the Irish regard their autonomy as based upon inalienable natural 
right rather than upon any treaty provisions. While the other Do- 
minions are content with the substance of independence, the Irish 
people are intent upon the recognition of abstract rights. They prefer 
Rousseau to Burke. President de Valera maintains that the declara- 
tions of the Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 1930, culminating in the 
Statute of Westminster 1931, enabled the Free State to denounce the 
_ Anglo-Irish Treaty. Mr. Mansergh does not come to a conclusion upon 
this point. For the most part, however, he is concerned with the 
internal structure of government. The framers of the Constitution 
were anxious to obtain the predominance of the legislature compatible 
with a strong executive. All the devices of democratic theory were in- 
voked, and some were incorporated in the Constitution. The referendum 
and initiative were introduced, and the danger of a group system under 
proportional representation was offset by the introduction of extern 
ministers upon the Swiss pattern. During the last decade, however, the 
cleavage over the Treaty has resulted in the two-party system, and the 
referendum and the permanent ministers have disappeared. Practice 
is closely approximating to the English cabinet system. Mr. 
Mansergh’s view that “ we are creating a new democratic state ”’ is, so 
far as structure is concerned, very doubtful. In addition to the three 
traditional organs of government, he discusses the growing powers of 
the Civil Service and deals at length with local government, where the 
city manager appears to be superseding the ordinary system of direct 
control by councils. As the Warden of All Souls says in his Foreword : 
“this book helps all to know the Free State.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Miss Margaret R. Shackleton has contributed an important addition 
to the University Geographical Series in her Europe a Regional Survey,* 
which is intended primarily, though not exclusively, for university 
students. Realising that for a true appreciation of the nature of the 
earth’s surface, some knowledge of internal structure is necessary, 
Miss Shackleton has written her book from a geological standpoint. 
But being essentially a geographical work “ an attempt is made not 
only to correlate structure with relief, but also relief with climate and 
all three with vegetation.” Europe is divided into six regions and after 
a brief general survey, Miss Shackleton deals with each in detail. The 
divergence between the divisions of natural phenomena and political 
and economic boundaries makes any dissected region incomplete in 
itself. Miss Shackleton has preferred to include a whole national unit 
at the expense of natural uniformity. In her section on Southern 


Europe, for example, she has included North Italy and the North of 


* Longmans. 
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Spain. In the Western European region she has deliberately omitted a 
detailed account of the British Isles, which can be found easily in other 
publications. In this connection one may mention the excellent 
geographic and economic survey by Dr. L. Dudley Stamp and Mr. 
Stanley H. Beaver in their recent work, The British Isles. Miss Shackle- 
ton’s book is clearly written and the text is illustrated by numerous 
maps and photographs. 
* * * * 

Professor H. J. Rose’s aim in writing 4 Handbook of Greek Literature 
from Homer to the Age of Lucian* has been to provide a work of moderate 
length which covers the whole ground and which embodies the latest 
research. For the beginner with no knowledge of classical literature, 
Professor Rose has written “‘ a continuous account of all those move- 
ments which are of importance to the literature of Greece or of the 
world generally.” Such a narrative must be largely dogmatic and the 
author has interspersed in the text paragraphs in smaller type which 
provide a slightly more detailed study and touch on controversial 
topics, as for instance the Homeric question. The innumerable foot- 
notes are designed for the advanced student and the specialist. But the 
book is primarily an elementary survey and, for the sake of compre- 
hension, Professor Rose has cut down esthetic criticism to the barest 
minimum. It is an ambitious and valuable attempt to give in a single 
volume the concentrated essence of Greek literature and should lay the 
foundation for the full appreciation of the classics obtained by reading 
the authors themselves. 

* * * * * 

Provincial life in the early eighteenth century is well illustrated in the 
diary and accounts of a local doctor edited by the late Dr. Edmund 
Hobhouse, M.D., in The Diary of a West Country Physician.t Dr. 
Claver Morris practised in Wells from 1686 to 1727 and this volume 
contains extracts from his personal diary, compiled from 1718 to 1726, 
and from his daily accounts, which he meticulously kept during the 
whole period. The diary contains comparatively little about his 
practice and therapeutic methods, which appear to have been confined, 
as Dr. Hobhouse says, to “ bleeding, purging, clysters, sweating or 
emetics.” There is one interesting medical entry in August 1723 when 
he witnessed an operation “ to take out a Stone from a Young Fellow 
by the new Method of Cutting throw the Belly,” a practice which is 
now universal. Dr. Morris was a versatile man and committed to his 
diary all manner of information upon his daily life, his family, the 
education of his children, his recreation and public work. He was 
passionately fond of music and we get a glimpse of the musical tastes 
and the instruments in use at his “‘ Musick-Clubb.” Dr. Morris became 
a Commissioner of the Sewers and also took a leading part in carrying 
out local enclosures. Typical of his age and class, these intimate entries 
are interesting records of life in a small cathedral city. 


* Methuen. { Simpkin Marshall. 


